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General Literature. 


Lamartine. 
Didier. 
Twenty-five Years of my Life, and Memoirs of my Mother. By 


Alphonse de Lamartine. Translated by Lady Herbert. Two 
Volumes. Bentley. 


For thirty years, from 1820 to 1850, if the suffrages of the 
reading public in France had been taken, an overwhelming 
majority would have placed Lamartine at the head of the 
list of living authors; and the result would not have been 
very widely different if the votes had been weighed instead 
of counted, for though there were some writers who had a 
following of more enthusiastic admirers, each of these had 
also a body of influential opponents; Lamartine was at 
once the favourite of the masses, and at worst coldly 
esteemed or gently satirized by the extreme factions in 
literature. As Louis Blanc said of him in 1849—it was 
meant as an accusation—“ he had not the art of making 
mortal enemies,” and it is only mortal enemies who defeat 
their own purpose by embalming their adversaries in their 
best invective. At the present day Lamartine is the type of 
a past rather than an unpopular fashion: he is forgotten 
without being disliked. But a man who occupied at first 
so much and then so little space in the eyes of his con- 
temporaries deserves to be studied at least as a-man, if not 
as a writer, for the more insignificant he appears in that 
character the more need there is to explain the personal 
ascendency by which he imposed on the world. M. Charles 
de Mazade’s little book, his contribution to the Revue des 
deux Mondes during the siege of Paris, comes opportunely 
to invite the sober, critical judgment to pronounce itself 
once before the author of the AZéditations, of Jocelyn, and of 
the Histoire des Girondins, is silently shelved amongst the 
second-rate, or the sixth-rate, classics of French literature. 
M. de Mazade does not bestow much thought on the 
question whether Lamartine is a real poet at all; that, like 
most of his countrymen, he is still disposed to take for 
granted ; but he counts the vagaries of the spoilt child of 
fortune and society as so much on the wrong side of the 
balance-sheet of fame; he makes the poet responsible for 
the failures of the politician, the inaccuracies of the historian, 
but he omits to derive confirmation—which is scarcely, 
however, superfluous—of the reality of Lamartine’s imagi- 
native inspiration from the fact that he had neither judg- 
ment, learning, nor character enough to enable him to play 
all or even one of the parts in which he did as a fact make 
a not inconsiderable appearance. It may seem to be a 


Sa Vie littéraire et politique. Par Ch. de Mazade. 


distinction without a difference, but we are inclined, instead 
of blaming the poet for all that the man was not, to give the 
poet credit for all that he was ; instead of saying: Le Lac is 
good poetry, but its author is “only a poet,” or he would 


have saved society in 1848, we should say : the author of Ze 
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Crucifix must be a poet after all, for he conjured the spirit | 
of anarchy for a day, with no help save from a few abstract 
principles, by the might of which he floated during three 
months in the van of a liberal revolution, for which he had 
otherwise no natural affinity or inherited sympathy. On the 
other hand, it is certainly a fault or a weakness in the poet, 
as poet, that the elevated ideal character which he half 
wished to be, half thought he was, required to be rounded 
and completed by qualities and glories of an extra-poetical 
nature. 

In this respect Lamartine was a victim to the literary 
tendencies of his time, to the taste for sentimental intro- 
spection which made it a condition of popularity that 
poetry must be not merely good in itself, but must con- 
tain the very soul and marrow of the poet, his whole 
subjective consciousness, the most intimate experiences of 
his heart. It is not, of course, altogether unreasonable to 
expect that a great poet shall have a great soul; but, after 
all, the man and his work are necessarily distinct, and the 
attempt to confound and identify the two is answerable for 
what seems to us theatrical and insincere in Goethe, Byron, 
and, on a smaller scale, in Lamartine. They acted well, 
but they acted at an audience which was not precisely 
immortal, and so far they put their memory at the mercy of 
a stage tradition; their importance was partly historical 
instead of purely artistic. For Goethe and Byron there 
was compensation; the former almost succeeded in re- 
suming in his own poetical autobiography (forming the 
greater part of his works), the intelléctual and moral life of 
two generations; and Byron, whose genius was naturally 
objective, gained rather than lost in the richness and 
power, with which he represented his one hero’s figure 
relieved against a background of the finest scenery in 
southern Europe, from the belief, calamitous only to his 
friends and relations, that it was incumbent on him in 
private life to appruvach as far as possible to the ideal 
creation of his fancy. With Lamartine the case was dif- 
ferent. The volume of Aféditations poétiques, which obtained 
a brilliant success in 1820, the poet being then twenty-nine, 
was an innovation in form rather than in matter. To love 
like St. Preux, to weep like Werther, and to accept the 
consolations of religion like René, was not an original 
programme, but to do each and all of these in flowing, 
harmonious verse, which was “ like neither Delille, nor Luce 
de Lancival, nor Esménard”—the popular authors whom 
his. publisher advised the young Lamartine to study—was 
to do something which had not then been done in France, 
and, as it proved, to secure a reputation which, as reputations 
go, cannot be called undeserved. 

M. de Mazade says of him that he transforms into poetry 
the sentiments which women and children share with men, 
In other words, he is the poet of emotional mediocrity ; his 
muse satisfies the aspirations of the many simple souls to 
whom a rudimentary art has become a second nature, and 
whose sentiments are scarcely more complicated than if they 
were primitive, though their vigour has been much attenu- 
ated in passing into the conventional mould. The beauties 
of uncultivated nature were a new discovery to the genera- 
tion which preceded Lamartine, and to his contemporaries 
there was still something new in the idea of a natural, 
intimate harmony between the moods of man and the 
changes of the outer world. Lamartine had a more than 
commonly vivid sense of the resemblance between life and 
a water-course, between falling leaves and fading hopes, 
between lovers’ tears and the dew of heaven, between birth 
and death and night and morning, and in general of the 
analogy between material and spiritual existence. Melan- 
choly without despair, hope without enthusiasm, tenderness 
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without passion, piety without intolerance, loyalty for the 
king and loving words for the people—it was the juste 
yilieu itself incarnate in rhymes, which were not incorrect 
nearly so often as the Orleanists tried to make out.* 

His ideas were never profound, and twenty years was 
more than long enough for them to become commonplace, 
as the speculative parts of Jn Memoriam and Locksley Hall 
are commonplace now; but “ commonplace” only means 
that the opinion is too familiar, the truth too obvious, 
to be worth stating. And this is scarcely a reproach}to a 
poet, since art should deal with the eternal and immortal 
verities, and a truism is as good as a truth if it can carry off 
as rich a lyrical disguise. Granting that Lamartine’s themes 
are trite, and his treatment of them somewhat monotonous, 
it is just the oldest stories which bear repetition best, 
because their application is being always renewed ; subjects 
of perennial interest carry their recommendation in the 
reader’s consciousness, and he neither expects nor wishes 
to be told of emotions he cannot share. The emotions 
which everyone knows by sight, or a closer. experience, 
inspire Lamartine’s lyrics, and though the delicate excel- 
lencies of the most refined French poetry are apt to escape 
the dull perceptions of a foreigner, the readers of Lamartine 
will- be struck by a something which evaporates in para- 
phrase or translation, the aroma rather than the bodily 
presence of poetry, like a spirited variation on a stupid air, 
which almost disguises the intrinsic meagreness of the 
melody ; in fact, by the presence of those merits of poetical 
style which almost any one can feel, though it takes a 
Sainte-Beuve to analyse and describe them, and which 
suffice to make a few admirable poems, though they do not 
alone make a really great poet. In Lamartine there was a 
possible Herrick doub/é with an actual Cowper, and the 
combination did not prevent his writing some lyrical pieces 
neither too long nor too ambitious to be perfectly finished 
and satisfactory works of art. Here his misfortunes begin. 
There are many immortal poems, including the best anony- 
mous songs, which are the works of men who, under the 
most favourable circumstances, would never have been 
anything but what are called minor poets. The neglect of 
this truth in the early days of the romantic movement was 
the cause of grievous disappointment and disenchantment 
to authors who had the misfortune to outlive a premature 
celebrity. To write a good stanza, a man must be a great 
poet, and once a poet, always and altogether a poet; at 
least so it seemed to Lamartine and the readers of the 
Meditations. 

‘* Aimer, prier, chanter, voila toute ma vie,” 
he observes in the character of Le Potte mourant: and 
two-thirds of the task presented no appreciable difficulties : 
he had really been in love with the lady he calls Elvire, the 
Julie of Raphaé/, and the best proof of his sincerity is that in 


- his most senile Confidences he never gave her name to the 


public ; but even without such a personal source of inspira- 
tion he might have sung the resigned sighs of a conven- 
tional lover as successfully as the religious aspirations which 
a conventional mother instils into the candid soul of a 
conventional child. In these cases he is only indirectly 
concerned in the sentiments he expresses, but the third 
part of his life is song, and here perforce the subject and 
object melt into one. The poet, that is to. say, Lamartine, 
loves, prays, and sings, and his song is the récord of his life, 
but his loves and prayers may be past, future, or altogether 





* Madame de Genlis was one of Lamartine’s severest critics ; but then Lamartine’s 
maternal grandmother had been under-governess to the children of the Duke of 
Orleans, and she was employed to counteract the influence of Madame de Genlis, 
and bring Mademoiselle d’Orléans back from Spain when the “‘ Orleans party” was 
intriguing with Dumouriez. 





imaginary, whereas it is an indubitable historical fact that he 
composes verses, for they are printed in many editions. 
The poet is the hero of his own poetry, and if he has not a 
commanding individuality like Goethe, and cannot like 
Byron originate an ideal type—inventing it first and 
imitating it afterwards—he is reduced to celebrating a 
conventional poet, and compelled to spend his days in 
considering what course of conduct the eternal fitness of 
things prescribes to the greatest poet of the age. 

This preoccupation had a twofold effect upon Lamartine : 
it modified his poetry and it modified his life. The naive 
self-conceit which is so amusingly satirized in Alfred de 
Musset’s Conte, Le Merle Blanc, is partly accounted for by 
the fact that two characters, he himself and an ideal poet, 
were inexplicably confounded in his poetical soliloquies, so 
that the beautiful locks and limpid eyes which might be 
harmlessly attributed to the one, often gave a drolly ego- 
tistical look to descriptions of the other. And this was not 
the worst ; when he had exhausted the subjects for occa- 
sional verse which presented themselves spontaneously, he 
felt obliged to conceive the plan of a great work, con- 
cerning which it is sufficient to say that, while Jocelyn formed 
one book or episode of it, Za Chute d’un Ange formed an- 
other. Lamartine had the pen of a ready writer, and he 
was quite capable of enriching the world with the remaining 
twenty-two volumes demanded by his scheme if he had not 
contracted other engagements, also at the bidding of his 
ideal self. For this superhuman moral epic, even if it had 
been written, would have been at most a literary monument, 
and the hero-poet, according to him, has a threefold mission. 
From his earliest youth, he tells us, he had traced out in 
advance the programme of his life: his youth was to be 
devoted to poetry; a history, vast, philosophical, tragical, a 
history in the style of Tacitus, was to employ his mature 
age; and then with advancing years he was to plunge reso-° 
lutely into the mélée of practical politics and immortalise 
himself, either at the head of armies or—at the Hétel de 
Ville. It is true that Lamartine, as M. de Mazade observes, 
was one of the men who possess in the highest degree “la 
faculté de l’inexactitude,” and this account of his youthful 
aspirations, written when he was no longer young, is naturally 
somewhat coloured by the memory of intervening occur- 
rences. But the romance is founded on fact, for besides 
the prophecies of his coming political greatness put into the 
mouth of Lady Hester Stanhope, in the Voyage en Orient, 
published at the beginning of his parliamentary life, as early 
as 1830 on his reception at the Academy, he had described 
the man of coming emergencies—orator, counsellor, poet— 
in terms which, with a speaker like Lamartine, can only be 
understood as referring to himself. ‘Sainte-Beuve I’a dit, 
Lamartine, l’académicien de 1830, prophétisait le Lamartine 
du gouvernement provisoire, avec cette nuance pourtant 
que certainement Lamartine avait fait ce qu'il avait pu pour 
que sa prophétie ne restat pas un vain mot.” And this is 
exactly what spoils the sublimity of his ré/. Some are 
born great, some achieve greatness, but Lamartine was ever 
thrusting greatness upon himself, and an ideal of greatness 
constructed @ priori by fixed principles and symmetrical 
rules, is wanting in one of the first conditions of poetical 
beauty, spontaneity. 

Yet, even in politics, he is something more than a mere 
man of talent, though he is that as well. Where his personal 
vanity did not come into play, he had generous instincts 
and sound intuitions, and he was often unjustly judged 
because this or that party interest, which expected to find 
a tool in the poet, was baffled by encountering instead a 
somewhat doctrinaire statesman. M. de Mazade seems 
to do at once rather more and rather less than justice to 
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Lamartine as a politician. That is to say, he tries him by 
the highest standard, and makes it almost an accusation 
that, tried by that standard, his career was not a success. 
But if we refuse to take Lamartine at his own valuation as 
the “homme d’élite” predestined to be at once the Homer 
and the Moses of a new liberal-romantic Israel, his failure 
was by no means absolute, and very far from disgraceful. 
All men but the very greatest are measured by their con- 
temporaries. For fault of better, Thiers and Guizot were 
the Pitt and Fox of the monarchy of July ; nature intended 
Lamartine for the Burke. In 1848 he raised a laugh in the 
chamber by the incautious expression, “ En politique, Mes- 
_-Sieurs, j’ai beaucoup voyagé.” The phrase was charac- 
teristic of the man, who, with all his desire to Jose in the 
most becoming attitudes, really meant to be candid, and by 
unintentional self-betrayal of this kind was actually much 
more cahdid than he knew of. But his political “travels” 
only ranged from one disinterested and unpractical con- 
ception to another. As a legitimist and as a republican he 
took what seemed to be the most chivalrous side. The 
king is one against many, therefore there is something 
generous in undertaking his defence; but the people are 
weak, helpless, and oppressed, and to become the champion 
of the liberties of all is newer, less lucrative, and therefore 
even more generous. But his policy showed the same want 
of original vigour as his verses. His opinions rested on 
sentiment or instinct, and he was unfit either to lead a party 
bound together by fixed pledges or to found one consisting 
exclusively of personal adherents who would be content 
with a policy based on the character of their chief. When 
he was elected deputy for Dunkerque and asked where he 
should sit in the chamber, he replied: In the ceiling, for 
there was no room for him in any of the existing parties. 
And this was perfectly true, for he had not the practical 
experience of statesmancraft required of the man who is to 
direct a majority in times of peace, while he was without fixed 
principles or aims to inspire a consistent opposition. If the 
parliamentary conflicts of the reign of Louis-Philippe had 
related more to measures than to men, Lamartine would 
have been an intelligent but erratic critic, an uncertain but 
a conscientious ally, and he would have gained in im- 
portance by occupying a definite position as a liberal free- 
lance. But for this it would have been requisite that Thiers 
and Guizot should each have had something that could pass 
for a policy, and had that been so, it would not have been 
. left to Lamartine to determine the government of France 
on the evening of the revolution. M. de Mazade naturally 
looks at 1848 by the light of 1871, and tacitly suggests a 
parallel between Lamartine and the present chef du pouvoir 
extcutif, of which the effect is to blame Lamartine, since he 
could not establish a popular republic, for not having instead 
proclaimed a regency or a dictatorship. But this is doing 
injustice to his one political accomplishment, a Cassandra- 
like insight. He was more constant in his antipathies than 
in his loves, though he had two of each. The divine right 
of the Bourbons to the throne and the divine right of the 
people to liberty claimed his allegiance in turn, but Napo- 
leon and the Orleanists were double-dyed usurpers, inas- 
much as they sacrificed liberty without an extenuating 
pedigree. If the mother and child that implored his protec- 
tion in 1848 had been of the elder branch, it would have been 
the crowning moment of his life as he knelt to offer his 
homage, but he justly felt it would be absurd to sacrifice the 
cause of the people—and his own popularity—for the sake 
of “la royauté illégitime d’Orléans.” 

He was equally well advised in rejecting the other part 
offered him, though the motives which actuated hiin at the 
time are less obvious, so that we may, if we please, give a 





moment of poetic inspiration credit for the forbearance 
which certainly did not arise from self-distrust. It is easy 
to exaggerate the importance of Lamartine’s share in the 
revolution of February; he himself gives us every encourage- 
ment to do so; but the sudden and unprovoked collapse of 
his popularity shows us how hollow and insecure it must have 
been from the first. The revolution which he represented—for 
a French revolution is never one and indivisible—was senti- 
mental, literary, Girondist, middle-class, but the vast majority 
of the middle classes cared as little for the republic then as 
now, and it was not thrust upon them by the same imperative 
political exigencies. The strength of the revolution was in 
the street, but Lamartine was powerless amongst the crossing 
factions and neutralised by the rising celebrities that he 
encountered there. There was Blanqui and a band of con- 
spirators for the sake of it, the advocates of revolution en 
permanence, i.e. any government that a day at the barricades 
could upset ; there was the democratic and social republic,~ 
the dream of the honest working classes and their heroes, 
Barbés, Albert and Louis Blanc ; behind these there was 
the red revolution, which took its leaders day by day from 
the malcontents of the other factions, and depended for its 
strength in the last resort upon what Louis Blanc had de- 
scribed long before, the great armée du mail, consisting of all 
those who have been reduced by vice to misery, or by misery 
to vice. (In the days of June its effective strength was 
estimated at 40,000.) Then there was the Bonapartist 
faction, which had intelligences amongst the conspirators, 
and especially amongst the reds, where Louis Napoleon 
seems to have played the same mysterious and disastrous 
part as Egalité in the first revolution. And when we add 
to these all the shades of reaction throughout the country, 
we can judge what chance a moderate, aristocratic liberal 
like Lamartine would have had of establishing himself as 
dictator, even supposing he had known what to do next. 
It is true that for a moment, owing to the fears of the 
reaction and the prudence of the republicans, Lamartine’s 
name, as the symbol of compromise, united 259,000 votes 
in Paris,alone ; but only six weeks later, that is, at the be- 
ginning of June, the list of popular favourites was headed 
by Caussiditre, the ex-prefect of police, with 147,000 votes, 
while Lamartine was nowhere with Ledru-Rollin. The man 
who had no enemies had no friends, and it is on the whole 
well for his reputation that either vanity or a worthier 
motive made him refuse to become the tool of interests 
and ambitions not his own. He retired into private life 
with his head on his shoulders, with clean hands, and with 
the recollection of half a dozen moments when he had pre- 
vailed with a passionate, puzzle-headed mob to forget that it 
was hungry and angry, and.to fancy that the happiness 
which, more or less consciously, it was clamouring to receive 
from the state, consisted in conscious virtue, the admiration 
of Europe, and the privilege of embracing an eminent poet 
and historian on both cheeks. During his tenure of power 
his summary of a day’s work used to be, “ Je viens de-faire 
cent discours et d’embrasser cent mille hommes !” and after 
all there must be good in a mob that can be pacified with a 
fraternal kiss and fine words. Of course more than this is 
needed to govern a country, but Goethe did not exactly 
govern Weimar, nor Byron, Greece. And though we have 
a right to smile at the disproportionate pleasure which 
Lamartine certainly derived from the accessories of his 
popularity, his critics are not altogether blameless for the 
state of things which stimulates such vanity as his. We 
are too curious in our hero-worship : a mere Washington or 
Pitt we should think humdrum and commonplace, and yet 
when a Lamartine at the Hétel de Ville enters into the 
spirit of our secret cravings and the impromptu coup de 
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thédtre proves a complete success, we are so unreasonable 
as to complain because, after all, it is—theatrical. 

Of Lamartine’s old age the less said the better ; he wrote 
for money, and he wrote about himself and his own urgent 
need for money to avoid the painful necessity of selling the 
natal soil about which his readers knew so much. What he 
wrote had little to recommend it, except a slender bio- 
graphical interest and “cette intarissable et harmonieuse 
parole” which unfortunately Lady Herbert has not suc- 
ceeded in reproducing. The Twenty-five Years of my Life 
go over the same ground as the Conjidences, but are in 
places a little fuller ; for instance, they reveal that Graziella 
was really a cigar-maker, not a coral-worker, as falsely repre- 
sented in the romance. But in other respects they are no 
more accurate or authentic than his other auto-biographical 
writings. Some of his statements can be checked from the 
Memoirs of his mother, or extracts from her journal pub- 
lished with the Life ; for instance, it appears that it was in 
1819, not, as-he describes, during the Hundred Days, that 
he lodged in an uninhabited fisherman’s hut on Lake Leman 
with no society save a stray dog and the fisherman’s daughter. 


.In Lady Herbert’s English, Madame de Lamartine is almost 


more readable than her son. She was a woman of fine 
character and some genius, which, however, seldom found 
its expression on paper, for the journal which she kept 
regularly was a mere record of domestic affairs, pious re- 
solutions, and ultimately matrimonial negotiations for her 
daughters. In external circumstances her life was very like 
that of Eugénie de Guérin, but the care for a whole family, 
of which Alphonse was one, gives more breadth and variety 
to the parts of human interest, though on the other hand 
there is much less of sentiment and poetical reverie in the 
matron. Another point in which she corrects and supple- 
ments her son’s reminiscences relates to his first volume of 
poems. Twenty copies of his AMféditations pottigues, privately 
printed and circulated amongst friends, had procured him a 
considerable drawing-room reputation which preceded by 
a year and no doubt materially furthered the success of the 
published volume. H. LAWRENNY. 





LITERARY NOTES. 





The Westminster Review for July contains an interesting 
article on the Greek lyric poets, characterising with great deli- 
cacy and precision the Aeolic school of subjective passion and 
the Doric school of choral harmony. The writer points out 
that the latter, though developed within the sphere of Dorian 
civilisation, was not worked out by Dorian poets. Aeolian 
passion and Ionic sentiment took possession of the Doric chants, 
of which the words had previously been bald, childish, and 
empty, and worked them out into a magnificent literature. The 
article closes with a rather severe appreciation of Simonides and 
his successor, Bacchylides, both of whom are considered as 


somewhat mechanical artists. Pindar is reserved for a separate 
study. 


Under the title, “ Eine verjahrte Mystification,” Th. Creizenach 
furnishes the Allgemeine Zeitung (July 4) with a very curious 
illustration of the danger of taking history from newspapers. 
In the autumn of 1814 Goethe paid two short visits to his native’ 
town, and on the last of these occasions, according to both 
Viehoff and Lewes, a solemn representation of Zasso was pre- 
pared in his honour. His box at the theatre was hung with 
garlands, and he himself was crowned with wreaths taken from 
the busts of Virgil and Ariosto ; it was an ovation like that of 
Voltaire at the Théatre Francais. We are now assured that there 
is not a particle of truth in the whole story; on the contrary, 
Goethe visited Frankfort, and so little honour was shown him 
in his own country that, to put the town authorities to shame, 
an enthusiastic admirer of his, Privy Councillor Willemer, in- 
vented, wrote, and sent to the orgendlatt (September 28, 1814) 
a circumstantial account of all that ought to have taken place 





at the theatre,:but did not. The re was printed in good 
faith and copied by other journals. The Morgendlatt discovered 
its mistake, and spoke of the forgery (December 31) as an in- 
genious and successful joke ; but, as often happens, the contra- 
diction failed to reach those who had believed and helped to 
disseminate the false news. 


Paul Stapfer, in the Bibliotheque universelle ét Revue suisse, 
hazards the opinion that, of all the contemporary historians of 
France, M. Guizot is the only one possessing a thoroughly 
healthy mid, sound and happy like an ancient classic. His 
Histoire de France racontée & mes petits enfants illustrates 
his impartiality and breadth of view, while there is more 
grace and picturesqueness than in the works of his youth and 
maturity. elit 

The British Quarterly has an interesting article—though 
written too expressly from a Protestant point of view to be 
strictly scientific—of William of Occam his connection with 
the Reformation. The reviewer considers Occam’s originality, 
though not his influence and importance, to be somewhat over- 
rated : regarding him rather as “the.great English schoolman, 
less qualified to invent theories than to combine and apply to 
practical use principles already enunciated.” Thus he did not 
so much revive or develop nominalism as popularise it by asso- 
ciating it with the current doctrines of the Byzantine logic (of 
Psellus). Nor is his theological scepticism, or rather criticism, 
properly original : he adopted from others the mystical position 
that the truth of the dogmas is apprehended by faith and not 
rationally demonstrable : but he deprived this mode of appre- 
hension of its exceptional and hypermystical character by exhi- 
biting it in harmony with his general theory of knowledge : 
according to which all scierttific propositions inadequately repre- 
sented the truths of intuition, though in theology the inadequacy 
was greatest. The clear vigour of Occam’s anti-papal polemic 
the reviewer attributes to the union in him of an earnest though 
moderate mysticism with a practical nominalism. Other writers 
have attributed to realism a powerful influence in creating and 
perpetuating the ideas of pope and emperor as the most _perfect 
concrete expressions of civil and spiritual power : hefe, it is 
argued, we see nominalism leading to the demand that the sym- 
bol should adeguately represent the thing symbolized, and so to 
the attack on the pope as a false representation of Christ’s 
sovereignty. 








Art and Archaeology. 


Photographs of the Acropolis at Athens. By W. J. Stillman. 
Taken with Dallmeyer Lenses. Marion and Co. 





_A HANDSOME portfolio of twenty-six photographs by Mr. W. 


J. Stillman will be appreciated by those who have had ‘the 
happiness to visit the Acropolis of Athens—may go no little 
way to console others who are now out of hope to do so— 
they may hasten the more fortunate who have still time and 
opportunities before them. Well chosen general views give 
first (5) the northern and most extended aspect of the hill 
of Athene, confronted boldly by the lower but hardly less 
renowned hill of Ares—‘ Mars’ Hill”—the Areopagus, and 
new Athens that the traveller has to endure, below. We move 
to the right, and in No. 3 the height crowned by the memo- 
rial of obtrusive Philopappus becomes visible intermediately 
in the distance, and now the old Turkish town is before us ; 
a wider detour brings us in No. 4 to the south-east of the 
Acropolis and the banks of the Ilissus, and Philopappus is. 
now away to our left ; the Parthenon nearer to the edge of 
its enclosure on this side rises clear against the sky, on the 
slope below it is the great theatre, and on the plain the 
columns of Jupiter Olympius are brought into view to com- 
plete a scene that satisfies the eye by its composition, but 
can never satiate imagination. 

These three views of Athens give the complete circuit of 
the Acropolis, and combine picturesqueness with an ade- 
quate expression of relative distances and magnitude which 
is far from detracting from the value of the monuments. 
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From the last general view we can see one direct path to 
the newly excavated Dionysiac theatre (No. 2); above it 
are the ruins of the Choragic monument, from the summit 
of which the seated Dionysus, now in the British Museum, 
looked down on his own theatre; there the beautiful 
marble chair is still in its place, from which, as we learn by 
the inscription on it, the priest of Dionysus Eleutherius was 
a spectator as his god was exhibited breaking the vain 
bonds of Pentheus and asserting the rights of exalted enthu- 
siasm ; or struggling out of a shabby scrape in Hades by 
now blustering in the. disguise of Hercules, now cringing 
in that of a slave and appealing to his priest among the 
audience by name to help him as a boon companion in 
trouble (Arist. Frogs). 

After a view of a rudely regular entrance to the Acropolis 
of Roman adjustment (No. 1), recovered by excavations of 
Beulé, we pass in (No. 6) to the foot of the ascent—once so 
majestic, now strewn with the ruins of steps and colonnade 
—the pedestal of Agrippa, the mediaeval watch-tower on 
either side jostling Attic art and Attic glory; one front 
of the re-erected naos of Victory without wings is shown on 
the right—seen more completely in No. 7—in both a symbol 
of the irony of fate, and yet in a sense an assertion of a 
tenacity of renown not desperate even yet. 

Passing through what once was the western portico and the 
noble central doorway in the wall that once closed the sacred 
precinct, we are (No. 8) in the eastern portico of the Pro- 
pylaea, of which the columns, though shaken, are at least 
erect. One effect of the shifting of the drums by earthquakes 
has been to exhibit more distinctly than in other cases their 
heights and divisions. We observe, in consequence, that in 
this work of Mnesides they are unusually numerous—as 
many as ten in a column of only 25 feet high, against no 
more than eleven in the Parthenon shaft of 33 feet. The 
lines of the beds also that are studiously set by Ictinus at 
different heights in adjacent columns are seen here to rule 
through the entire hexastyle. 

Of the other photographs, five are devoted to the Erech- 
theum, nine to architectural subjects of the Parthenon, and 
three to sculptural. Nos. 9 and 18 give the east and west 
fronts of the Parthenon, with sufficient foreground to convey 
the proportion of the structure to the circumjacent area; and 
in No. 17 the eastern is represented again nearer at hand, 
for the sake of details. Nos. 11, 14, and 13 give views of 
the cella east and west and northern ambulatory looking 
west ; No. 15 the interior of the portico below; and No. 12, 
as seen from above—an originally selected view, showing 
the sculptured frieze that still remains in position and details 
of construction ; the protected and weathered surfaces and 
peculiar cleavage and fracture of Pentelic marble are given 
with surprising reality. 

Taken altogether, we would scarcely desire a series of 
photographs to more completely represent the dignity and 
refinement, the scale and harmony, of the Parthenon and 
its surroundings. Peculiar interest attaches to photograph 16, 
which presents the “ Profile of Eastern Facade showing the 
Curvature of the Stylobate”; that is to say, the intentional 
and studied variation of the lines of the steps from true 
horizontality—perhaps the most remarkable of the numerous 
adjustments that the Greek architect imposed upon himself 
for the sake of countervailing certain slight distortions pro- 
duced to the eye by contrast of lines. That such was their 
practice had been read in both Greek and Latin authorities, 
though. the fact was only half believed, the statement per- 
haps only half understood, until recently verified by the 
monuments. The publication of Mr. Penrose’s minute survey 
of the Parthenon by the Society of Dilettanti left but sorry 
excuse for doubt thereafter, though perhaps we have no 





right to wonder that the evidence should wait in vain for 
recognition from architects over-occupied or from theorists 
committed to the supreme value of zeal however blind no 
matter—of thought estimated by some gauge irrespective of 
mastery of the art of effective thinking, or, lastly and latest, 
of the spontaneous evolution of genius from the crude 
handicrafts. 

The existing fact concurs with the ancient averment, that 
the Greek observed that architectural lines in certain col- 
locations however truly horizontal in construction failed to 
appear so to the eye, and therefore intentionally, though at the 
cost of infinite adjustments, constructed them on a curve to 
correct the illusion and render them horizontal in appear- 
ance. The principle may be illustrated on the smallest 
scale, and is still more salient to observation in the largest. 
Inscribe a square within a circle, and the accuracy of the 
circle seems impaired ; it is difficult to regard it as other 
than a set of segments that would intersect if continued at 
the angles of the square. By close observation the dis- 
tortion proves to be shared between the curve and the right 
line that subtends it; the bow is exaggerated, the straight 
line sags—dips towards the middle. By a due series of 
experiments it is found that lines meeting or tending to 
meet at an angle have their apparent divergence modified ; 
acute angles appear more open, and obtuse less so—the eye 
in each case approximates the divergence to a right angle. 
The same occurs therefore in the contrast of an inclined 
with a vertical line, and had its due acknowledgment from 
the Greek when he inclined forward the face of an anta that 
was seen in combination with a column, The difference 
may be slight, so is that -between a sharp note and a flat to 
some ears; the eye of a Greek, even though not an archi- 
tect, seems to have been quite as sensitive as the ear of an 
opera conductor. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Penrose is correct as 
against Vitruvius in arguing that in the front of a Greek 
temple the primary compensation was demanded—-not on the 
stylobate, but by the contrast of the raking lines of the pedi- 
ment with the horizontal cornice—the curvature of the 
stylobate following in great part as a consequence, though 
also required independently to countervail the strong con- 
trast of the inclined outline of the angle columns. Abun- 
dant exercise for these observations may be found, at least in 
clear weather, without quitting London, in buildings of all 
styles. A modern Gothic spire neighboured ill-advisedly by 
the slope of a high-pitched roof, would seem to have its axis 
deflected from the perpendicular. Look from the Green 
Park at the segmental hoods of windows of Bridgewater 
House that drop on outer ledges of cornice, and these will 
be seen to turn up visibly like the brim of a hat; the seem- 
ing sinking of the cornice was in some degree relieved by the 
varied lines of sculptured groups, as we may observe in the 
pediment of the British Museum, but the optical disturbance 
still is unsubdued. 

The stylobate and the cornice must needs be made to 
appear parallel, and thus the application of the artifice to 
one would in any case affect—involve—the other. The edges 
of the steps and the lines of the entablature, usually under- 
stood to be straight lines, are therefore in the Parthenon 
and some other of the best examples of Greek Doric con- 
vex curves lying in vertical planes, or, strictly, are composed 
of straight sides of large polygons, giving approximation to 
a curve more or less easy according to the number of sides. 
The front architrave of the Parthenon is composed of only 
seven stones with six intermediate joints, giving angles that 
would touch points in a very large circle ; the stylobate as 
composed of twenty-one pieces, or at least of fifteen sets, 
gives a polygon of more sides; the joints under the two 
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central columns out of eight are perpendicular ; those under 
the adjacent columns north and south are inclined north and 
south respectively—coincide, in fact, with radii of the large 
circle of the general curve. These adjustments are brought 
out still more palpably by Mr. Penrose’s measurements of the 
lower drums of the columns, which are worked with extremest 
accuracy, and show the differences in height on opposite 
sides that must ensue from their lower beds being effectively 
on a slope. . 

The total rise above a level line joining the angles of the 
top step is 0'228 of a foot, or as nearly as may be 2# inches. 
The photograph 16 is taken in very quick perspective, with 
an horizon at about the level of the second or middle step, 
and by the rapid foreshortening the rise from the angle to 
the centre of the steps—required, in the words of Vitruvius, 


to prevent the line seeming sunk like the bed of a channel—- 


becomes distinctly observable. 

We have here a palpable illustration of the words of Mr. 
Penrose—“ The amount of curvature is so exquisitely managed 
that it is not perceptible to a spectator standing opposite to 
the front, at least not until the eye has been educated by 
considerable study, founded on knowledge of the fact. It 
may indeed easily be remarked by any one who places his 
eye in such a position as to look along the lines of the step 
or entablature from end to end.” 

“ Greek art,” says Dr. Thirlwall, “is the only art that per- 
fectly satisfies the taste.” That this should be so may seem 
less extraordinary when we appreciate what delicate sensi- 
bility and infinite study are implied in adaptations so minute 
as these, of which the very value depended on their eluding 
observation. 

It is to be desired that some good opportunity may yet 
occur for investigating the application of these principles to 
Ionic architecture. The observations of Vitruvius upon 
them apply, in fact, in the first instance, to this style, and 
his term, scamilli impares, that seems to suit so exactly the 
‘unequal stools” of the diversified lower drums just noticed, 
is applied by him to stones below the Ionic plinth, and 
modified for the purpose of effecting, in the first instance, 
rather than accommodating, the already established curva- 
ture. The Ionic temples which have been recovered by 
the Dilettanti Society since this problem was really appre- 
ciated have been too much disturbed by violence and earth- 
quakes for their foundations to supply materials for com- 
parison. Apart from an examination of the Erechtheum 
directed to the solution of this equally artistic and scientific 
problem, our hopes must turn to the support of Mr. Wood 
in his great discovery and the complete uncovering of the 
mighty podium and stylobate of Diana of the Ephesians. 

W. Warkiss LLoyp. 





History of Aesthetic. [Aesthetik als Philosophie des Schinen und der 
Kunst, Erster Band: Kritische Geschichte der Aesthetik von 
Plato bis auf die neueste Zeit. Von Dr. Max Schasler.] Nicolai’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1871. 


THE period of original speculation in Germany has long 
been passed, but the productive activity of the national mind 
has not ceased; it has but taken a fresh direction—it has 
turned to the labour of consolidating and methodizing the 
results. which have previously been obtained. Throughout 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries a great variety of 
theories of art have been thrown up. These theories, which 
have been recreated or remodelled with every fresh turn 
taken by philosophical speculation, are scattered up and 
down the works of various writers, sometimes incorporated 
into the general systems of great philosophers, sometimes 
occurring in the detached essays of less known men. Dr. 








Max Schasler comes in on all this mass of literature, and in 
the manner of an encyclopaedist reduces the whole to ordez. 
He begins with the beginning, z.e. with Plato, and carries 
us up to the latest moment of production. He is indeed 
not without claim, if not to an original theory, at least to an 
original point of view, but this will probably be found by 
readers to be of less value than his historical analysis. 

The introductory chapter and the three books which con- 
tain this critical history of aesthetic are now before us. They 
form a complete work, independent of that Philosophy of 
the Beautiful and of Art which is announced to follow in 
connection. In the introductory chapter, Dr. Schasler sug- 
gests that the history of aesthetic may be divided into three 
great epochs. First, the period of intuitive (unsystematic) 
perception ; secondly, the period of reasonable system ; 
finally, the period of philosophical speculation. Ancient 
aesthetic is comprised in the first period; in the second is 
placed the aesthetic of the eighteenth century ; and the third 
embraces the aesthetic of the nineteenth century up to the 
present time. In each period, Dr. Schasler again includes 
three subdivisions of unsystematic, systematic, and specu- 
lative treatment. These subdivisions seem to be not only 
unnecessary and confusing to the reader, but frequently 
oblige the author to force his facts to correspond to their 
situation. 

After a brief notice of the precursors of Plato, Dr. Schasler 
proceeds to give full quotations and extracts from the various 
dialogues. ‘The aesthetic of the Greeks, he says, in its first 
stage invariably subordinated the Beautiful to the Good. 
The justification of art lay, in so far as it was serviceable to © 
the Good. Speaking in general terms, this was also the 
doctrine of Plato, and was carried to its extreme limit by 
the Cynic and Cyrenaic schools: The next stage com- 
mences with Aristotle. In opposition to the Platonic 
conception of mimesis as mere copying of nature, Aristotle 
employs the term in the sense of the embodying of the idea, 
and ranking as such far above reality, which is always more 
or less incomplete. Mimesis is the cause of the beautiful in 
art; katharsis its aim and operation. Katharsis is taken by 
Dr. Schasler in the sense of purifying the emotions, accord- 
ing to the old interpretation, and he does not seem to be 
aware that this interpretation has beer challenged and made 
at least doubtful by Professor Bernays, who assigns to the 
expression a totally different meaning. With Plotinus, we 
enter on the final movement of the ancient period. This 
movement was based on the tenet of the Alexandrian school 
that the absolute idea, as the principle of all self-move- 
ment, was the source of all being. Plotinus conceives self- 
movement in respect of the beautiful as the objective embo- 
diment of the ideal: he thus passes beyond the purely sub- 
jective signification of the Platonic mimesis, and beyond 
the Aristotelic limitation to mere artistic activity. For he 
attains to the higher conception of the objective embodiment 
in sense after the pattern of the idea. With Plotinus the 
beautiful is no longer reality to which art has given form, 
but the idea itself as embodied in reality. The vital element 
of all existence is the idea as the principle of form; this is 
the fundamental principle of Plotinus’ aesthetic. 

After the decay of the aesthetic of the ancients we have a 
blank of something like a thousand years, resulting from the 
total change of sentiment respecting art. In that division 
which marked the development of the middle-age spirit in 
contrast to the unity which distinguished the ancient, art 
was bound to spiritual content, and therefore always subser- 
vient. The aesthetic interest was absorbed by the theo- 
logical. With the renaissance movement the yoke was cast 
off, and art freed went on its way ; but not until it had, so to 
say, run through the whole domain of nature, did the want 
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arise for a theory of the then complete content. Here com- 
mences a new period in the history of aesthetic, which 
became possible towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
and the foundation of which was laid by Baumgarten in the 
middle of the eighteenth. The aesthetic of the English and 
French at that time, on account of its essentially unmethod- 
ical character, can only be regarded as popular, and pre- 
cursor of the German. After Baumgarten came Winckel- 
mann and Lessing, who freed aesthetic from the pedantic 
character which marked it under Baumgarten’s hands; but 
it remained for the Kantian school to destroy the narrow 
limitation to the antique, and, turning criticism to reflection, 
to deduce speculatively the idea of the beautiful. Fichte 
gave but occasional attention to the question of art, the 
arts, and the beautiful, and‘ his philosophy, resting on 
the principle of purely subjective idealism, was but ill 
adapted to form the basis of a system of aesthetic. The 
two Schlegels carried the principle to its fullest conse- 
quences, but Adam Miiller must be taken as the chief repre- 
sentative of the romantic-aesthetic school. That he makes 
no sign of anything like real philosophical treatment of ‘his 
subject is perhaps the best testimony that the romantic 
school, i.e. subjective idealism, had shown itself incapable of 
a scientific theory of aesthetic. Schelling accomplished the 
next step when in his System of Transcendental Idealism he 
developed and brought into play the principle of objective 
idealism. But in aesthetic, as in everything else, he event- 
ually runs off into mere fantastic mysticism, and we find 
ourselves landed in Gottesdienst as the ideal drama. Solger, 
Krause, and Schleiermacher, without quitting the common 
basis, took up more important and individual positions, and 
formed the transition to Hegel. After all, even in the 
hands of Schleiermacher, objective idealism had not been 
fruitful as far as any essential advance in the theory of 
aesthetic was concerned. It had righted the balance 
between thinking and being in but a clumsy fashion, which 
left them still a distinct dualism ; it remained for Hegel to 
bring them out of this position of mere polarization into 
identity. This was done when he proclaimed the Absolute 
identical source both of the world of nature and of spirit. 
From this standpoint might be achieved that exact scientific 
treatment which had before been impossible. Hegel has 
indeed done more for the subject of aesthetic than any one ; 
and Dr. Schasler, though he fastens on certain evidences of 
defective method, and lays what seems an almost unneces- 
sary stress on his want of acquaintance with the practical 
details of the domain of art, confesses that the aesthetic of 
Hegel is a vast treasure, full of pregnant thoughts and deep 
insight into the very essence of art. With Ruge, Rosen- 
kranz, and Vischer, closes the list of those Hegelians who 
have specially busied themselves with aesthetic. Dr. Schasler 
then makes use of Herbart and Schopenhauer as repre- 
sentatives of a realistic reaction, and concludes by assigning 
to himself the task of attempting a fusion of the two op- 
posing forces, idealism and realism, in so far as they affect 
the theory of the arts. This is to be done, he thinks, by taking 
as sole starting-point the abstract aesthetic idea, and ascer- 
taining first that there exists in the human organism a con- 
crete substratum corresponding to it. By this means, he 
says, will be avoided the vitiating defect of all previous 
systems, viz. that of starting from pure supposition. Thus 
Closes the first volume, which contains the critical history of 
aesthetic ; the philosophy is, we understand, already written, 
and will shortly appear in print. 

It will be seen from the above that the desire to methodize 
and co-ordinate according to a preconceived scheme has 
somewhat fettered the author. The scheme has gradually 

me a sort of Procrustean bed. Giants are compressed 





to fit it ; dwarfs are stretched to fill it. Take, for instance, 
the position which Dr. Schasler assigns to Aristophanes, 
who, he says, with sound and healthy criticism swept away 
Platonic cobwebs, and was the precursor of Aristotle. Here 
the position is forced both critically and chronologically. 
Then, again, when we come to the modern school, we find 
undue weight attached to Herbart and Schopenhauer, simply 


‘because the scheme demands representatives of realism to 


set up over against the idealism of Hegel. But to that 
instinct for completeness and order which has forced the 
author to submit himself unquestioningly to his scheme is 
due also the admirable form of this book. In the perfection 


of method and arrangement, in the thoroughness of treat- 
ment, we recognise the same wonderful capacity for orga- 
nization which distinguished the soldiers of Germany in the 
‘field, and which is here brought to bear in a department 
of literature in which it was seriously needed. 

E. F. S. PAatrison. 





Children in Italian and English Design. By Sidney Colvin. 
With Illustrations. Seeley, Jackson, and Co. 


Tuis eloquent essay, reprinted from the Portfolio, is a good 
specimen of that best and most legitimate sort of writing on 
art which has for its aim the adjustment of a special know- 
ledge of artists and their work to the needs and interests of 
general culture. Its subject is the treatment of children by 
Blake, Stothard and Flaxman, as prominent examples of 
the temper and mode of work of a whole school of English 
artists three generations ago; and this gives the writer an 
opportunity of analysing the general characteristics of those 
three great designers in a very happy and interesting way. 
His object has been to show that ‘there exists what may 
be justly called a. modern sentiment towards children and 
appreciation of them, in a sense in which no such novelty of 
sentiment or appreciation exists between grown-up people 
towards each other”; and again, “how that observant 
home-tenderness, that new, subtle and affectionate intimacy 
with children, of which Reynolds had first given signs in his 
portraits of them taken individually, had got to be part of 
the regular endowment of the age, and had sunk down even 
into the lightest incidental work and ornament in which its 
more finely gifted artists revealed their prevailing temper.” 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, notwithstanding the wonderful variety 
and perfection of his delineation of childish character, is 
excluded, because in portrait-painting the general temper 
and sentiment of the artist are controlled by the exigencies 
of his special function and the necessity of dealing directly 
with the special and individual traits of the subject in hand ; 
and what Mr. Colvin wishes to seize and analyse is a “type,” 
a “mode of conceiving childhood generally” ; and he rightly 
looks for this in “ design of the independent or ideal kind,” 
work which the artist “does out of his own head,” like the 
designs in Blake’s Songs of Innocence or Stothard’s illustra- 
tions of books. 

In the chapter on Blake, which is illustrated by two plates 
full of that peculiar mingling of sweetness and strangeness 
which characterise the work of this great artist, he dwells at 
length on the original of the Songs of Jnnocence, the text of 
which has been lately reprinted, bringing clearness into the 
bewildered beauties of that singular mé/ange of design and 
verse. Afterwards, illustrating what he says here, as in 
other parts of his book, by vignettes introduced with pleasant 
effect into the printed page, he defines a certain affinity 
between Stothard and Blake, two artists at first sight so 
incompatible or contrasted, lingering pleasantly over the 
rapports of Stothard with his time, and giving some interesting 
details on the early history of English engraving, showing 
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by many incidental indications and a well selected epithet 
here and there an unusual knowledge of that perplexed sub- 
ject, the general history of English art ; seeing these things 
always in close relation to the artists who produced them, 
and those artists themselves in close relation to their times. 
“Stothard’s age,” he says in a characteristic passage, “and 
its ways in England had enough charm in them to have 
become pleasantly ideal to us, in the sense in which it takes 
something more than mere lapse of time to make an age 
ideal ; and he, like the stronger souls between whom we 
have set him, was a votary of the ideal within his age itself ; 
he knows how to add the necessary touch, to accent or 
generalise the costume, to find grace in frilled shirts and 
large lappets, and knee-breeches and stockings, to sweeten 
and dignify the type, to group and harmonise the figures 
just within the fitting measure. And in his landscape and 
accessories he makes just the abstraction required by the 
pitch of the subject and the conditions of the scale and 
material. Stothard was a real student of outer nature both 
in general and detail (his tender passion for flowers is one 
of the prettiest things which Mrs. Bray, his daughter-in-law, 
tells about him in her Zz/) ; and his miniature landscapes 
of hill, lake, park, garden, and woodland, or cottage and 
thicket, have the elements which speak most directly to the 
quieter side of the landscape faculty in us.” 

And the same skill with which Mr. Colvin has struck upon 
the remote affinity between Stothard and Blake is shown in 
the passages in which, on the other hand, he distinguishes 
the qualities of Stothard from those of Flaxman—designers 
who have so much in common, and whose qualities for 
the superficial observer so easily fade into each other— 
thus discriminating admirably those three distinct faculties. 
“ Unlike Stothard, Flaxman works in an atmosphere, above 
that of historical or romance associations, in which ancient 
and modern are reconciled under an almost identical ideal,” 
presenting this ideal “in a mode which I have called archi- 
tectonic,” the limbs of his figures “being conceived as 
masses for adjustment in something like rigid geometrical 
or architectural figures.” The frontispiece of the book is a 
design of Flaxman’s photographed from an example in Mr. 
Colvin’s own possession—a design quite monumental and 
grand, though worked out with a few simple lines and tints ; 
and on page 46 he suggests in a few words altogether worthy 
of it what he thinks may be the meaning of this design. 

And by way of further defining, through contrast, that 
exact phase of sentiment in the treatment of children by 
English artists which he wishes to discriminate and explain, 
he has prefixed some notices of the very different treatment 
of children by the Italians of the middle age and the 
Renaissance, artists who saw in children not their common 
human relations, but referred ‘them ‘to other and more 
remote relations suggested by religion and imagination,” 
looking for supernatural or symbolical types in them, so that 
“the burden of the supernatural which,” as he well says, “is 
always in some degree the unnatural rests inevitably on all 
their delineation of them.” Here too Mr. Colvin shows 
an equal knowledge and appreciation of a kind of art so 
different from that of England in the Georgian era, unravel- 
ling distinct threads of feeling here also, and showing how 
to a true culture workmen so far apart as these early Italians 
and those later Englishmen suggest no incompatible inte- 
rests, but with full congruity lie easily enough together in 
that House Beautiful which the genuine and humanistic 
workmen of all ages, all those artists who have really felt 
and understood their work, are always building together for 
the human spirit. 

It will be seen from what has been said that although 
this book is of no great length yet it ranges over a great 





variety of subjects. And out of all this Mr. Colvin has un- 
twisted with singular skill this one particular thread of the 
treatment of children, presenting only what he feels clearly 
and can present with true effect. Thus the little book 
has a real unity, touching on many diverse things, but kept 
together by its main thread, so that it might easily be ex- 
panded into a larger volume. Such work is only possible 
where there is great general knowledge of art. Instances 
of this general knowledge are everywhere scattered up and 
down this essay. Mr. Colvin gives us, for instance, by the 
way, on page 16, a clear characterisation of that obscure 
artist, Honoré Fragonard, and does an act of historical jus- 
tice in passing. But this true knowledge in aesthetics is 
shown best of all by the impression he gives one that in 
passing over so many phases of art he seizes a fresh nuance, 
a fresh variety of impression and enjoyment from each; you 
feel that beyond mere knowledge, mere intellectual discri- 
mination, each one of them is a distinct thing for him, and 
yields him a distinct savour. WALTER H. PATER. 





ART NOTES. 


The incompetence of those persons who think themselves: com- 
petent to furnish the public with translations from the German 
is as manifest as ever. Any one who has blundered through 
Schiller’s 7hirty Years’ War and a couple of plays of Kotzebue’s 
thinks himself qualified to translate every author on every sub- 
ject. A flagrant example of this state of things is furnished by 
the translation of German essays which has been lately given to 
the world by Holzendorf and Virchow as the German Quarterly 
Magazine. The first number for 1872 contains, amongst other 
articles, one on Albrecht Diirer, by Dr. Hermann Grimm, the 
well-known author of the Life of Michel Angelo, whose Select 
Essays were recently reviewed in these pages (Academy, vol. iii. 
pp. 124, 125). Dr. Grimm had not the opportunity of seeing 
the translation before it appeared in print, and now—too late 
for alteration—he finds that not only is the entire essay badly 
translated, but that it is full of passages in which the author has 
been completely misunderstood, and has the most ridiculous 
and absurd statements put into his mouth. Here is one speci- 
men :, Dr. Grimm writes, “ Deutschlands grosse Manner sind 
niemals gross gewesen durch das, was sie leisteten im engeren 
Sinne.” This statement the translator gives us as “ Germany’s 
great men have never been narrow-minded.” And after this 
fashion, on every page, occur some four or five bits of egregious 
nonsense. “One more perversion,” says Dr. Grimm, in a letter 
now lying before us, “is especially annoying to me,’—“ such an 
opinion upon Buckle, Englished in such an incomprehensible 
and incorrect fashion, that it is utterly impossible to make out 
from it what I intended to say.” 


The Berlin sculptor, Johannes Pfihl, has just finished his 


colossal marble statue of Baron von Stein. The commission 
was bestowed on him about four years ago, when he obtained 
the first prize for his design in public competition. The statue 
has been exhibited to the public in the atelier, and was unveiled 
on July 9. pae Renetecnes 

Dr. W. Rossmann, who is widely known by his talented book 
of travels, Vom Gestade der Cyklopen und Sirenen, has been 
named professor of art-history and aesthetics to the art-school 
in Weimar. oct easily 


Some works undertaken in connection with the construction 
of a new street at Lucera have brought to light a statue of Venus, 
a marble vase, and portions of a mosaic pavement. The Venus 
is about seven hands high, and is undraped ; at her feet are a 
child and a dolphin. The figure is broken, but no piece is 
wanting, and the Italian papers speak of it as good work, with- 
out assigning any date. The vase bears the inscription: “ Divo 
Commodo.” The authorities have undertaken to carry on the 
excavations, and there is every likelihood of their being richly 
rewarded, for Lucera is the ancient Luceria, and the soil teems 
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with antiquities. The chief ornaments of the cathedral itself 
(originally a — built by the Saracens) are the columns of 
antique, which come from ese of Apollo once standing 
on the same site. Many pieces of sculpture and Roman inscrip- 
tions have already been found within the area of the ruined 
castle, which stands about a quarter of a mile distant from the 
city itself. nibh abaeeiln 
An interesting contribution to the literature of household art 
“has recently appeared in Felix Lay’s Siidslavische Ornamente. 
The book is published by Fischbach in Hanau, and contains 
twenty careful chromolithogr. of carpets, needlework, 
articles of jewellery, &c., all of South Slavonian design, and is 
accompanied by an explanatory and critical text. 


Mr. J. Tattersall’s collection of modern pictures and a valuable 
collection of pictures and water-colour drawings were disposed 
of on Saturday, July 6th,-by Messrs. Christie, Manson, and 
Woods. The collection was especially rich in the works of 
David Cox. The following are some of the most important : 
five sketches in sepia, 135 guineas; three drawings in water- 
colour (“ Harbourne Lane,” “Watering Horses,” “Ploughing”), 
140 guineas; two drawings (“A Hayfield,” “Cader Idris”), 
IIo guineas; “Greenwich Hospital,” with boats and figures, 
105 guineas; two views on the Welsh coast, 100 guineas ; 
“Milking Time,” and “ Looking up the Vale of Meanwrog,” 108 
guineas. All these were by Cox, but upwards of seventy-five 
sketches and drawings by this artist were sold. R. P. Bonnington, 
“The Rialto,” 135 guineas; “River Scene,” 115 guineas. 
Amongst Mr. Tattersall’s pictures may be mentioned: “ High- 
land Landscape,” by Cooper, 138 guineas; and “ Mountain 
Spring,” by Poole, 145 guineas. On the same day a couple of 
examples by Courbet, “The Forest,” and “Female Figure,” 
fetched 180 guineas; a small river scene by Constable, 75 guineas; 
Vandyke’s portrait of Judge Morton, exhibited in 1866 at the 
National Portrait Exhibition, 165 guineas; Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
“A Girl Sketching,” from nature, 145 guineas; Nasmyth, 
“View on the Thames,” 170 guineas. 
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Physical Science. 
RECENT WORKS ON CHEMISTR Y.* 


[FouRTH ARTICLE.] 
XI. The Rock Salt Deposits of Stassfurt. 


[Ueber die Steinsalz- 

ablagerung bei Stassfurt. Von C. Reinwarth.] Dresden: G. 
Schonfeld, 1871. 

XII. Organic Chemistry and Materia Medica. [Die organische 
Chemie und die Heilmittellehre. Vou A. W.Hofmann.] Berlin: 
August Hirschwald, 1871. 

XI. Tuts short monograph is by one who may almost claim 

to be the discoverer of the Stassfurt Salt Deposits.t A 

residence at that place so-long ago as 1838 enabled him to 

study the geologic features of the country on the northern 


side of the Harz, and to ascertain what likelihood there was 
* See testo, vol. ii, pp. 455-458. 


t Leonhard und Geinitz, Neues Fakrbuch fiir Mineralogie, Geologie und Palacon- 
dlegie, 1872, p. 315. 








of salt existing there. The attention of the Prussian 
government having been drawn to the matter, borings were 
made, and salt was found.. Numerous researches, geolo- 
gical, chemical, and technical, subsequently led to the utilisa- 
tion of the potassic compounds found in the deposits, and 
thereby to a great extension of the mines. In 1868-70 
Reinwarth revisited the place, and acquired a knowledge of 
the work carried on. His observations he has embodied in 
this pamphlet, of which the following is an abstract. 

Stassfurt, which formerly was a small agricultural village 
with a little saltwork, is situated some twelve miles to the 
south-west of Magdeburg. The formation on which it 
stands is the “ bunter Sandstein,” and consists of red and 
micaceous slates, beds of oolite, and large deposits of red 
clay with gypsum and anhydrite. There are very extensive 
beds of brown coal and several salt springs. 

The first borings were made in 1839, when there was - 
obtained a substance containing much magnesic salts, and 
it was not till after piercing this layer that rock salt was 
reached. This layer, containing salts of magnesium and 
potassium with gypsum, was for the time viewed as worth- 
less, and was called “ Abraum” salt. In 1851 two shafts 
were sunk—one in Prussia, the other in Anhalt—and in 
1857 mining operations were started. 

The whole salt deposit is upwards of 1300 feet thick, and 
consists of four groups, or regions. 1st. The lowest is the 
rock salt, which is compact, crystalline, and transparent. 
Sometimes it has a greyish colour, and it contains isolated 
cubes of a bright blue tint. ‘The deposit is uniform, but it 
is divided into layers by very thin threads of anhydrite, 
which are supposed to indicate the successive depositions of 
salt which have occurred. In commerce the salt, according 
to its appearance and purity, passes under different names. 
It.contains from 95-96 to 98-99 per cent. of common salt, 
the chief impurities being the potassic and magnesic 
chlorides and calcic sulphate. Organic matter is apparently 
absent, but gaseous hydrocarbons have been found in 
cavities in the upper layers. It is largely used, of course, 
for household purposes, but it is likewise consumed in fish- 
curing, agriculture, cattle-feeding, soda and glass making, 
and so on. The 2nd is the polyhalite group. Common salt 
predominates, but there is a notable quantity of salts of 
magnesium, calcium, and potassium; otherwise this group 
has no marked characters. The 3rd is termed the kieserite 
region (after Kieser, the president of the Berlin Academy), 
and it consists principally of magnesic sulphate with one 
molecule of water of crystallization, mixed with salt and 
carnallite. The main feature of this region is this ab- 
normally hydrated magnesic sulphate. 4th. The Abraum 
salt—which has now become the most interesting of the 
whole, both chemically and industrially—consists mainly 
of carnallite, a double chloride of potassium and mag- 
nesium, which occurs both of a white and red colour, 
and contains traces of other salts and brilliant scales 
of micaceous ferric oxide. Several minerals have been 
found in this region: for instance, sylvin, native potassic 
chloride ; kainite, consisting of potassic chloride and mag- 
nesic sulphate ; tachydrite, a yellowish deliquescent double 
chloride of calcium and magnesium ; stassfurtite, magnesic 
borate, a heteromorphous form of boracite, under which 
name, indeed, this mineral was formerly erroneously known. 

Having described the four regions, the author devotes the 
rest of the paper to an account of the potash industry, which, 
from the extent of Abraum salt disclosed both in the Prussian 
and Anhalt workings, may be hereafter developed to an almost 
unlimited extent. The Anhalt deposit is characterized by 
the quantity of kainite, which is found above the carnallite. 
This substance is used partly crude and partly calcined for 
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spreading on the fields; and it is also used for preparing 
pure potassic sulphate. 

The chief Stassfurt manufacture, however, is of potassic 
chloride. The raw material from the mine contains 50 to 
60 per cent. of carnallite, 10 to 15 percent. of kieserite, and 
25 to 30 per cent. of rock salt, and the operation is based 
upon the superior solubility of the .carnallite.’ When, 
accordingly, the raw substance is treated with warm water 
insufficient for complete solution, the carnallite is dissolved 
mainly. This solution on cooling deposits chloride of potas- 
sium and sodium. ‘The mother-liquor on evaporation gives 
chloride of sodium, and double sulphate of magnesium and 
potassium, and the liquor from this by concentration chloride 
of potassium, or artificial carnallite. By greater concen- 
tration more carnallite is got, which on treatment like natural 
carnallite yields very pure potassic chloride. The strong 
solution that remains consists chiefly of magnesic chloride 
and bromide, and is employed for making pure magnesic 
chloride and bromine. 

The residues, mentioned above, of kieserite, anhydrite, 
and rock salt, are utilised in various ways; crude and puri- 
fied sulphate of magnesium are made, and chloride of mag- 
nesium. These salts are said to be largely used in this 
country in finishing light cottons and increasing their weight; 
magnesic chloride has been applied to artificial stone 
making, to extinguishing fires, and for other purposes. 
Bromine also is produced to the extent of 30,000 kilo- 
grammes (about 30 tons) per annum (p. 22). 

The potassic chloride, got from tbe carnallite as above 

described, is recrystallized, by which the percentage is raised 
to 95-98, but usually only 80 per cent. is supplied. This 
salt is largely consumed in preparing saltpetre, by double 
decomposition with nitrate of sodium. Potassic carbonate 
‘is also made from it by Leblanc’s process, and quantities 
are used in soap-boiling, bleaching, the glass and alum manu- 
factures. It is also used to a very large extent not only 
on the Continent and in this country, but even in America, 
as a fertilising agent. ‘This branch of the manufacture has 
extended with the knowledge that potassium exercises a 
marked influence upon certain crops, and is indeed abso- 
lutely required by them. 

At this point the author indicates a difference of which 
the agriculturist would do well to take heed, that, namely, 
between the amount of potash actually contained as potassic 
sulphate in a potash-manure and the amount of potassic 
chloride equivalent to a certain amount of potash (pp. 29-31). 
The manures prepared at Stassfurt, which are advertised 
under a great variety of names, and are recommended for as 
great. a variety of crops, are either simply potassic salts 
(chloride alone, sulphate alone, or a mixture) more or less 
pure, or are phosphatic or other manures to which a certain 
proportion of potassic salts has been added. The con- 
sumption in this way, as has been already remarked, is 
considerable; of 270 million kilogrammes (not quite 270,000 
tons) of potash salts raised in 1869, 25 to 30 million kilo- 
grammes were made up for manures, and the quantity will in 
all likelihood increase. 

The author discusses (pp. 35-39) the tax on salt and its 
influence on the whole industry. He points out how heavily 
it presses upon those least able to endure it, and how it 
prevents the Stassfurt salt from competing with the English. 
In the case of salt for cattle-feeding or for manufacturing 
purposes the tax is removed, but the salt by mixture must 
be rendered unfit for domestic use.. The regulations on this 
point are strictly enforced, and when salt is sold the use for 
which it is intended must be stated in writing (p. 38). 

The demand for potassium compounds is increasing 
rapidly every year, and there are some twenty works in full 





operation at Stassfurt, following different methods for ex- 
tractinig the chloride and preparing the different salts. The 
usual indications of a manufacturing district are obvious: 
chimneys, smoke, railways, dense population, no vegetation ; 
and the bright material side of a great industry -in full glow. 
But the author mentions that there is also a dark side 
(p. 21). 

This paper being occupied mainly with the industrial. 
question alludes only incidentally to the manner in which 
the deposits have been formed. The generally held view. is: 
that the salts have solidified from a slowly evaporating salt 
lake, and that the order of deposit represents the different 
solubilities of the salts ; the least soluble rock salt depositing 
first at the bottom, and the Abraum salt, consisting of the 
most soluble salts which crystallized only when the water 
had evaporated completely away, existing of course at the 
top. The Stassfurt basin appears to have been nothing else 
than a great salt pan, and some of the double salts found in 
it have been obtained by careful evaporation of sea water, 
But while this view may be on the whole correct, there are 
questions, to answer which it does not attempt. The forma- 
tion of stassfurtite, for example, which is found in isolated 
masses distributed irregularly, is not understood, and the pro- 
duction of kainite must have been effected under conditions 
which have not as yet been imitated in the laboratory. 

Other deposits containing potassium exist in other parts 
of Europe, and in particular at Kaluscz, in Gallicia. From 
a variety of circumstances, however, operations at these 
places have not become so extensive as at Stassfurt, so that 
in the meantime the main supplies of the potassium com- 
pounds come from the great Magdeburg basin. 

XII. On the 2nd of August last, the anniversary of the 
foundation of the Medico-Chirurgical Friedrich-Wilhelm 
Institute and Military Medical Academy in Berlin, Dr. Hof- 
mann delivered a very clever address, taking as his text the 
services to Materia Medica rendered by Organic Chemistry. 
The author begins with tracing the boundaries of organic 
chemistry as they at present exist. It is shown that, while 
the chemical elements seldom form more than two to five 
compounds with each other, there is a prominent exception 
in the case of carbon and hydrogen. Of these two elements, 
not only a very large number of compounds is known and 
described, but from the knowledge gained by their study it 
would appear that there is hardly a limit to the number of 

ossible hydrocarbons. Among those known.are bodies, 
solid, liquid, gaseous, of the most varying physical and 
chemical properties. 

Into these hydrocarbons other elements, oxygen, chlorine, 
nitrogen, &c., can be worked in a variety of ways and with 
the production of changes the elucidation of which is at 
present the chief task of chemistry. So much has been 
achieved as to enable chemists, with some amount of cer- 
tainty, to forecast the changes and to anticipate the con- 
stitution and properties of bodies resulting from a reaction. 

The interest in these hydrocarbons and their derivatives 
is much heightened when it is known that it is of them 
mainly that a great part of plants and animals consists. 
Thus the hydrocarbons are combustible, and yield as pro- 
ducts carbonic anhydride and water. So, too, do plants and 
animals. From this circumstance the hydrocarbons and 
their derivatives were called organic, it having been by the 
study of organisms that chemists first became acquainted 
with them. At first, discoveries were rapidly made, but 
inability to produce even the simplest compounds found in 


‘an organism led to the supposition that these bodies were of 


a kind and were the effects of forces differing from any that 
could be imitated by art. This view, however, has now 
changed, and bodies which were formerly obtainable frei 
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plants or animals alone can now be fabricated by the 
chemist, who has at his disposal only the elements com- 
posing them. : 

Still, while the earlier partition-walls which were raised 
between organic and inorganic chemistry have almost 
entirely disappeared, the remarkable properties of the carbon 
compounds will continue to separate them from other 
- bodies and to demand separate study and treatment. 

Having thus displayed the compass and nature of organic 
chemistry, the author next recapitulates the services rendered 
by it to materia medica. ; ' 

The first step in the progress of organic chemistry was 
the result of improved methods of analysis. By a more 
skilful use of solvents, for example, complex mixtures were 
separated into proximate constituents, better defined in 
form, composition, and properties. Belonging to this stage 
is the separation from opium of morphia and other bodies, 
of prussic acid from bitter almond oil, of valerianic acid 
from valerian root. Of these materia medica took possession. 
Soon, however, came a change in the mode of investigation. 
The definite proximate ‘principals themselves were subjected 
to the action of the most powerful chemical agents, under 
varying conditions of time, concentration, and temperature, 
and thus entirely new bodies-were got. During this period 
other alcohols were discovered, and one of these—amylic 
alcohol—was found in the distillers’ residue called fusel oil. 
It had been found that spirit of wine and wood spirit, by 
oxidation, yielded each an acid; and amylic alcohol was 
subjected to the same action. How great was the surprise 
when it was found to be identical with valerianic acid got 
from the root. This was a boon to materia medica, for so 
long as the root was the only source, the acid was scarce, 
but when it was found that it could be derived from a fluid, 
to be rid of which most speedily was the aim of the distiller, 
the acid was at once prepared on a large scale, and 
converted into the valuable zinc and bismuth valerianates. 
Similar instances, described at length by the author, are 
afforded by lactic acid, now got from sugar, succinic 
acid, from malic acid, and benzoic acid, manufactured from 
hippuric acid. There are natural products, too, such as oil 
of mustard, which are prepared now, not from their native 
sources, but artificially, by the reactions which the study of 
their constitution in the laboratory has shown will produce 
them ; and it is likely that with the progress of -synthesis 
drugs got hitherto only by analysis and in small quantity 
will be fabricated extensively from their proximate con- 
stituents. | 

In the preceding instances, the gain to materia medica lay, 
not in absolutely new bodies discovered, but rather in the 
methods by which bodies already known and used could be ob- 
tained more abundantly. Absolutely new bodies, however, 
gradually came to light, and a rich crop of these has been 
yielded by the method of destructive distillation, a method 
which has largely extended the field of organic chemistry. 
In particular, two of these bodies, creosote and carbolic 
acid, have proved of the greatest value in surgery and 
hygiene. 

The next stage was that of substitution. The effect of 
strong nitric acid in decomposing complicated bodies was 
tolerably well understood, but cases had been observed in 
which the new products were not simply oxidized, but 
contained nitrogen derived from the acid. Hence, for a 
time, every substance was subjected to its action, and many 
important compounds were discovered—nitrobenzol, picric 
acid, xyloidin, gun-cotton (to which the author might have 
added nitroglycerin). -From gun-cotton, collodion has been 
prepared, which, in so far as it is used in surgery, is a contri- 
bution to materia medica. 





_ Of more importance than nitric acid as a means of 
trarisforming bodies is chlorine, the effect of which has. been 
examined with great minuteness. Of the almost countless 
bodies containing chlorine, chloroform and chloral are for 
the physician of the highest interest. The author describes 
the discovery of these bodies and of their properties at too 
great length for us to follow. He points out the purely 
scientific discovery of the properties of chloral, and shows 
that Liebreich’s was one of the comparatively few instances 
of a discovery made deliberately. Its success is evinced 
by the fact that, whereas previous to its medical applica- 
tion not more than two or three pounds in all had been 
prepared, chloral hydrate is now manufactured in Berlin 
alone at the rate of a couple of hundred pounds every day. 

A further extension of the doctrine of substitution has 
produced equally remarkable results. Bodies have been 
found to change entirely their physiological properties by the 
addition of one or more elements, or even by a change in 
the way the elements are combined. For instance, anti- 
mony in -its tartrate is emetic, and arsenic in its oxide and 
hydride is highly poisonous, whereas the stibonium com- 
pounds and cacodylic acid have lost these properties, 
Still more recently there has been described a remarkable 
change of properties in strychnine and other alkaloids by 
the substitution of part of their hydrogen by methyl. 

These are subjects of almost unlimited extent, which 
hitherto have attracted almost no notice. What the ten- 
dency is to be is obvious. Just as in dyeing different 
colours are now attained, not by mixtures, but by changes in 
the constitution of the colouring matter itself, so physiological 
effects will come to be produced, not by a mixture of drugs, 
but by a change in the constitution of the substance. 

This address is an ingenious blending of historical de- 
velopment of chemical ideas and methods with a matter-of- 
fact account of one of the economic applications of them. 
At first it appears a simple and perhaps even apologetic 
statement of facts; but attention discloses an under-current 
of argument which is none the less powerful that it is 
marked. It contains, indeed, a tacit protest against the 
maintenance of a supposed difference or antagonism between 
scientific and technical chemistry. Very clever, too, is the 
manner in which the author at starting gets rid of the 
encumbering epithet “organic,” and yet avoids the phrase 
“carbon,” chemistry, though it be by a sacrifice, or at 
least an inversion, of the whole history of the subject. Into 
this we have not space to enter, The address will be found 
worthy of perusal. JoHN FERGUSON. 





Notes of Discoveries and Scientific Work. 


Chemistry. 


The Meteorite of Ibbenbiihren, Westphalia.—This stone was 
seen to fall on the 17th June, 1870, its descent being attended by the 
usual phenomena of light and sound. A fragment became detached at 
the time, and was found between three and four hundred paces from the 
aérolite. The latter weighs about two kilogrammes, has ’a density of 
3'4, and is covered with a uniform black crust. It was recently 
examined by Prof. Vom Rath, who has communicated his results to 
the Berlin Academy (Der Naturforscher, No. 19, 153). The mass of 
the stone is white, or of a greyish-white colour, and encloses numerous _ 
crystalline granules, having a pale yellowish-green hue. The two con- 
stituents are identical in composition, being a bronzite (MgFe)SiO,. 
The meteoric bronzites are distinguished from terrestrial species by 
their large proportion of iron oxide. We are now acquainted with four 
meteorites each consisting of a single silicate: the Chassigny stone, of 
olivin ; the Bishopville meteorite, of enstatite ; and those of Manegaum 
and Ibbenbiihren, of bronzite. 

Aldol.— Wurtz has announced the discovery of an organic compound 
exhibiting at one and the same time the properties of an alcohol and an 
aldehyde (Revue scientifique, No. 49, 1171).- With acetic acid it forms 
an acetic ether like alcohol, while with nitrate of silver it produces 2 
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metallic mirror. The new body, which is regarded as belonging to 
a type differing from those already known, is formed by the action of a 
mixture of water and hydrochloric acid on methylic aldehyde at a low 
temperature. After the lapse of eight days the liquid is to be neutralised, 
extruded with ether, and after the removal of this solvent by evapora- 
tion, the residue is to be distilled in vacuo. In this way a colourless 
liquid is obtained, which in about twelve hours acquires the consistence 
of thick syrup of sugar. According to more recent information (Zer. 
Deut. Chem. Gesell. Berlin, No. 11, 533), the new alcohol possesses 
the composition C,H,O,, and has a density of 1°1208 at 0°, of 1°1094 
at 16°, and of 1°0816 at 49°6. Its co-efficient of refraction is for the 
sodium line 1°458. If aldol be heated to 100°, with three times its 
weight of anhydrous acetic acid, two acetates are formed ; one boils in 
vacuo at 100°, and has the composition C,H,O(C,H,0,), the other 
passes over between 150° and 160°, and appears from analysis to agree 
in composition with diacetate of crotonaldehyde, C,H,(C,H;O,)2. 
Nitric acid oxidises aldol with great energy, forming oxalic and other 
acids which have not as yet been investigated. Phosphorous penta- 
chloride acts on aldol with great violence, and converts it into a chloride, 
C,H,Cl,, that undergoes decomposition by distillation, forming hydro- 
chloric acid, and, it is probable, the chloride of crotonaldehyde, 
C,H,Cl, The ether of aldol, (C,H,O,),.0=C,H,,0;, boils, under a 
pressure of 2 ctm., at 137°, and separates from water in crystals 
that melt at 155°. Both aldol and its ether act very powerfully on 
Fehling’s copper solution. When treated with dilute hydrochloric acid 
or nitric acid, aldol breaks up into water and crotonaldehyde and some 
resinous products. Wurtz directs attention to the important part that 
methylic aldehyde probably plays in vegetation in respect to the pro- 
duction of certain substances met with in plants. He shows that 
methylic aldehyde may arise from a partial reduction of carbonic acid : 
CO,+H,O—O,=CH,0, 

of which several molecules may, by a condensation analogous to that 
observed in ethylic aldehyde, produce bodies that in several cases are 
alcohols, and in one aldehyde. Carbohydrates are instances of this. 

Zeunerite.—A. Weisbach, in a letter from Freiberg, published in the 
Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie (part ii.), states that the supposed chalcolite ac- 
companying the new minerals trégerite and walpurgine, recently found 
in the Weisser Hirsch Mine of Neustidtel, is likewise a new mineral 
species. It completely resembles chalcolite as regards lustre, hardness, 
colour, crystalline form, and cleavage, but differs from it in density, 
the latter approaching 3°2, Zeunerite contains no phosphoric acid, and 
is distinguished from chalcolite in containing arsenic acid in the place 
of that acid. The mean of two analyses accorded with the formula 

3Cu0,6U,0,,2As,0,,12H,0, 
that of chalcolite being 
3CuO,6U,,0,,3P,0,,12H,O. 

Heterogenite.— Under this name A. Frenzel describes (Yournal fiir 
prakt. Chem. No. 9, 407) a new mineral found with lithiophorite in the 
Wol’ging Meessen Mine at Schneeberg. It is an amorphous substance 
of a black or brownish-black colour, has but little lustre, and occurs 
in reniform masses ; its hardness is that of calcspar, and it has a 
specific gravity of 3°44. It has a composition corresponding with the 
formula CoO,2Co,0,,6H.O. It was at first taken for asbolan, but 
contains too small a quantity of manganese for qualitative deter- 
mination. Associated with it are pharmacolite and a red-coloured 
calcspar. 

Ozone.—It has been observed by Prof. H. H. Croft, of University Col- 
lege, Toronto (American Four. of Science, June, 465), that a syrupy 
solution of iodic acid, prepared by Millon’s method, if evaporated over 
sulphuric acid, emits a strong odour of ozone while crystals of the acid 
form. The experiment has been made repeatedly, and no change is 
noticed when the first crystals are deposited, but the strong smell of ozone 
is noticed as soon as the crystallization has fully set in. Mr. Sterry 
Hunt, by way of accounting for this phenomena, ascribes it to a partial 
deoxidation similar to that which produces ozone when permanganates 
are decomposed ; the author, however, considers this explanation in- 
sufficient. —L. Carius has determined (Ber. Deut. Chem, Gesell. Berlin, 
No. 11, 520) the co-efficient of absorption of ozone by water. Ozone was 
prepared by Soret’s method, and passed through water for two hours at 
temperatures from 0°*5 to 3°. The water at the end of this time pos- 
sessed in a high degree the characteristic odour of ozone. Potassium 
iodide turned it brownish-yellow—an excess of the water easily destroy- 
ing the colour and converting the iodine into iodic acid ; while litmus 
and indigo are readily bleached. A solution of thallium oxide soon 
deposited brown flocks of peroxide. Silver leaf remains unchanged in 
ozone water for any length of time, provided it be entirely immersed in 
the liquid ; if any air be present, peroxide is formed, and the smell dis- 
appears. According to an examination made by Bunsen’s volumetric 
method, 1000 cc. of water ,take up, in addition to oxygen, from four 
to five cub. cent. of ozone. 


The Inorganic Constituents of Blood.—An elaborate paper, treat- 


ing this question, and containing the results of many analyses made by 
the author in the laboratory of Prof. Stricker, is published by A. Jarisch, 





of Vienna, in the Aun. der Chemie, June, 1870, 236. .A mean of four 
analyses of the blood of the dog gave the following number as consti- 
tuents of 100 parts :— 


Phosphoric anhydride 
Sulphuric anhydride . . 
Chlorine oe 
Potash . 


+ O*IT03 

+ 070358 

+ 0°2805 

“oR + 0°0342 

Sedwm 2 1 2 wo + 0°3748 

Lime 0. . O 

Magnesia . . + « «© «© « «© « 0°0058 

Irom oxide . 2 2 + + 6 © « + @f0948 
A paper by Boussingault was read before the Academy of Sciences 
(Revue scientifique, No. 49, 1171) on the constant presence of iron in 
the tissues. e finds that the flesh of a large species of snail contains 
about the same amount of iron that is found in beef, the former being 
0°0036 per cent., the latter 00048 per cent. The white blood of 
Mollusca contains, he believes, about the same amount of iron as the 

red blood of Vertebrata. 


Zoology. 

The Sense of Sight in Birds.—Dr. R. J. Lee has come to the 
conclusion (Proc.' Roy. Soc. May) that in Birds perfection of sight 
depends on the power of accommodation of the eye to distance and on 
the development and character of the ciliary muscle: a conclusion 
which is supported by M. Tegetmeier’s observations on pigeons. He 
expresses a belief that ‘‘homing,” as it is termed, in the Antwerp 
pigeon is the result not of instinct, but of observation. These pigeons 
have to be trained stage by stage, or they are certain to be lost. The 
best of them refuse to fly in a fog or in the dark. They seek in new 
localities some known landmark, and their gyrations gradually increase 
till they descry some familiar object, when they recollect their route 
and fly straight ahead. The objection that no pigeon can possibly see 
two hundred miles ahead is in direct opposition to aéronautic experience, 
Mr. Glaisher, at an altitude of half a mile, having been able to trace 
the course of the Thames from the Nore to Richmond. 


Recent Fossil Man.—In the Popular Science Review for July, Prof. 
Morris gives a short report on the recent discovery of a sub-fossil 
human skeleton in acave in the south of France, with some introductory 
remarks on the few cases in which the remains of man have been found 
associated with those of extinct animals. The most recent discovery 
was made early this year in one of the great caves (Baoussé-roussé) of 
the Italian frontier (near Mentone), by Dr. E. Riviére. The skeleton, 
which is that of an ordinary-sized man, is entire, with the exception of 
the ribs that have been broken by the pressure of the superincumbent 
soil. . The legs crossed in a natural position, and the arms folded near 
the head, seem to indicate that the man to whom they belonged died 
during sleep (?), and that his remains were carefully covered over 
without disturbing the earth beneath, Mr. Moggridge believes 
that it is an instance of interment during the stone age, and late in 
that period. 


Note sur les Singes fossiles trouvés en Italie, Yew @’un apercu sur les 
quadrumanes fosstles en général. By Forsyth Major.—Some fossil re- 
mains of monkeys found in the valley of the Arno, and of Pliocene age, 
are considered by the author to have belonged to a species closely 
allied to, if not identical with, the monkey still found living on the 
rocks of Gibraltar (A/acacus inuus). A mandible discovered at Monte 
Bamboli, in Tuscany, is referred by Gervais to the genus Cercopithecus. 
Fossil remains of monkeys are extremely rare ; in Europe they have 
been found only at the following localities: Woodbridge, Suffolk (the 
Eocene Lofithecus) ; Wiirtemberg, Swiss Jura, Ziirich, and the south 
of France (Montpellier). 


Ceratodus.—An abstract of Dr. Giinther’s papers on this fish appears 
in the Popular Swence Review for July, with addition of some later 
observations. The author draws attention to the remarkable fact that 
the Ganoid family of Sivenidae coincides, as regards geographical range, 
with the Teleosteous family of Osteoglossidae, and shows that represen- 
tatives of both these natural families, which externally are so similar 
and structurally so dissimilar to each other, are found in the same 
freshwaters of the tropical regions of America, Australia, and Africa. 
It is only in the East Indian Archipelago that the Ganoid representa- 
tive of the Teleosteous Osteoglossum formosum has not yet been found. 
Osteoglossum formosum has hitherto been met with in Sumatra, Banka, 
and Borneo ; and as scarcely anything is known at present of the inland 
fishes of the latter island, the author thinks it highly probable that a 
Ganoid fish may be discovered there. 


The Bulletin de la Société impériale des Naturalistes de Moscou, 
vol. xliv. Nos. 3 and 4, contains the following zoological papers: 1. J. 
Borsenkow, On the Development of the Ovary of the Fowl, and its deve- 
lopment during the first period of life; pp. 11-60. 2. J. H. Hochhuth, 
Enumeration of Coleoptera hitherto found in the Russian provinces of 
Kiev and Volhynia (continued); pp. 85-177. 3. L. Sabanéef, Catalogue 
of the Mammals, Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes ofthe Middle Ural; pp. 
210-278 (written in Russian). 4. Chaudoir, Remarks on the Catalogue 
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of Harold and Gemminger; pp. 279-287. 5. H. Trautschold, On the 
Primogeniture of Trilobites. ‘The last paper is polemical, and directed 
against Barrande, who, in his work, Les T7rilobites (1871), showed 
that the appearance and distribution of the first organisms in the strata 
of the primordial era is decidedly opposed to the Darwinian doctrine. 
‘He maintained that the lowest organisms do not precede more highly 
organized animals, and more especially that the higher Trilobites 
existed long before the lower Cephalopodes and Acephales. Trautschold’s 
case against Barrande is based on the following arguments: 1. The 
fact of our not finding Foraminifera, with the exception of the very 
doubtful Zoz00n, Acephaia, &c., or their representatives, in strata where 
we should expect them, cannot be taken as a proof of their non- 
existence, since the sea-water in which they lived differs to a great extent 
from the salt-water of the present period in its chemical composition, 
containing a far less quantity of salts ; and it consequently follows that 
those animals were probably not provided with hard shells, which alone 
could have been preserved. 2. A striking example of the gradual 
change of animals in the progress of time is afforded by the fossil shells 
of a high sea cliff near Kertsch, where it can be demonstrated that the 
forms of Cardium in the higher strata are the descendants of those 
having very different shells in the lower. 3. It is difficult to suppose 
organisms living under constantly varying conditions should undergo 
no change. Every kind of organism has a limited period of existence 
only ; some, being unable to survive a change of external physical 
conditions, perish ; others, according to their innate power of accom- 
modating themselves to such a change, or according to the more or less 
favourable conditions of their surroundings, are developed into lower 
or higher forms. Low and high organisms will consequently be found 
in association at all times and in each horizon. 

We regret to have to record the death of two eminent zoologists. 
Dr. William Stimpson, Secretary of the Chicago Academy of Sciences, 
the indefatigable investigator of marine Invertebrates, died at Ilchester, 
Maryland, on the 26th May. The total destruction of his magnificent 
collections of specimens, books, and manuscripts, by the Chicago fire 
proved too terrible a blow for a man of his delicate constitution.—Mr. 
T. C. Jerdon, the celebrated Indian ornithologist, died last month at 
Upper Norwood. Only about a year since he returned to Europe with 
the purpose of arranging the collections made during the last two years 
of his travels in India. The cause of his death was chronic dysentery, 
from which he had obtained but temporary relief. 

Dr. Kuno Fischer, the eloquent writer and lecturer on philosophy, 
has accepted a chair at Heidelberg. 


New Publications. 
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History. 
Matthaei Parisiensis Chronica Majora. Ed. H.R. Luard. Vol. I. 


The Creation to 1066. (Rolls Series.) 


Official Correspondence of Thomas Bekynton, Secretary to King 
Henry VI., and Bishop of Bath and Wells. Ed. G. Williams. 
Two volumes. (Rolls Series.) 


THE Chronicle of Matthew Paris, the monk of St. Albans, 
who wrote under Henry III., was printed by Archbishop 
Parker in such a way that the historian has never yet had 





justice done to him. Editors at that time corrected the copy 
made for them from the original manuscript by a careless 
transcriber, so as to get something like sense out of it, but 
seldom referred to the manuscript for themselves. Even 
Henry Wharton pleads this excuse for the state of some 
of the passages which he has printed in the Anglia Sacra. 
Parker, however, altered even more than such an excuse 
would justify ; and it only needs a slight comparison of the 
real text as given by Mr. Luard with the first edition in 
1571 to discover the real state of the case. 

The early part of the Chronicle is based on a previous 
compilation made at St. Albans ; and the question of the real 
authorship is difficult. It is nearly identical with the similar 
Chronicles known under the names of Roger of Wendover 
and Matthew of Westminster; and yet these have been 
quoted, as if independent authorities, even by writers like 
Lappenberg and Earle, not to mention Sharon Turner. In 
reality, says Mr. Luard, the earlier portion of “ Matthew of 
Westminster ” is a transcript, with additions and omissions, 
of the MS. of Matthew Paris at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge—a transcript made at St. Albans itself, and then 
lent for transcription to other monasteries: the earliest of 
the many MSS. of Matthew of Westminster is in the 
Chetham Library, at Manchester ; and this is the source of 
all the rest. In one place the Corpus MS. has “ Athelmus 
Wintoniensis” (an error for Wiltoniensis) “co,” for “ comes” 
—the MSS. of Westminster read “cor,” except the Eton MS., 
which has “ episcopus ”: Parker prints “ episcopus,” and on 
the strength of this an Athelm has been inserted in the lists 
of the bishops of Winchester. Similarly, Roger of Wen- 
dover, in his first part, seems to copy the same compilation 
as the Corpus MS. of Matthew Paris. ‘The author of this 
laborious compilation, used by Paris and Wendover as the 
basis of their histories, and the source of the popular com- 
pendium called by Matthew of Westminster's name, is un- 
known, having been soon thrown into the shade by the 
greater fame of his successors. Perhaps he was the author 
of the Life of Offa also, of which he quotes pieces ; and he 
must have written just about the time of the struggle which 
led to the granting of Magna Charta. He consulted a very 
large number of sources, which Mr. Luard has most carefully 
traced out, but he has been the author of endless confusion 
in early dates and facts; the MS. of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle which he used was the “ Peterborough” one; but 
he did not always understand it. It shows how little we 
have really lost by the destruction of the monasteries, that 
we still possess almost every author which he did. The list 
of authors used by him is given by the editor; and it is 
especially interesting as showing what, probably, was the 
extent of the historical library at St. Albans, in the earlier 
part of the thirteenth century; we may compare it with 
other lists in Edwards’ History of Libraries. Perhaps an 
annal of Northumbria and one of Kent lay before him, 
which are not now known to exist, and one or two Saints’ 
Lives ; but the Historical Commission may still find them 
for us. In one place, when copying Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon, he interprets “secunda usus fortuna” as meaning 
“being victorious on a second occasion,” and has actually 
introduced an account of a second victory, A.D. 836. He 
translates the Anglo-Saxon ¢hriddan healfre “three and a 
half,” instead of “ two and a half ;” and where the Chronicle 
calls a comet “feaxede (hairy) star,” the compiler says, 
“wvexede sterre.” Such was the St. Albans compilation, 
which Matthew Paris used as the basis of his history, 
making, however, certain corrections and additions. With 
his notes on Merlin’s prophecy, we may compare the very 
curious commentary by John of Cornwall, in Greith’s Sfz- 
cilegium Vaticanum (Frauenfeld, 1838), pp. 99-106, which 
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quotes some of the original Celtic words, a fact which does 
not seem to be generally known. For the really valuable 
part of Matthew Paris, we must wait for Mr. Luard’s fol- 
lowing volumes, where his careful editing will be of material 
service to the cause of English history. Petrie’s Aonumenta 
only gave the parts of authors which were valuable as original 
authorities ; but it is impossible to criticize or value aright 
the work of any mediaeval writer unless we have before us 
the whole history as he conceived it, and can see how he 
carried out his conception. The relation of the mediaeval 
chroniclers to each other is still a very vexed question, to 
which Mr. Luard has here contributed some material 
evidence. 

We pass into a very different region when we take up 
Bishop Bekynton’s Correspondence. ‘The manuscript in 
the Lambeth library is a Letter-book, compiled probably 
’ under Bekynton’s immediate direction, and extending over 
a period of more than half a century—from the reign of 
Richard II. to the latter part of the reign of Henry VI. 
The documents illustrate both the foreign relations and 
the domestic condition of England, and throw light on 
the private life and character of one of the most able and 
active ecclesiastics of the time—a time when the servants of 
the Crown were rewarded with high offices in the Church, as 
the approved method of paying them for their services. Sir 
Harris Nicolas had already translated Bekynton’s journal 
of his embassy to Bordeaux, and prefixed a memoir of the 
author, to which many particulars may be added from 
the work before us. Unhappily his collection of political 
documents for England and France during Henry V.’s reign, 
in the Cottonian collection, was so much damaged by the 
fire as to be scarcely legible. A third volume, about 
the English claims to the crown of France, survives. 
Bekynton was born at the village of that name, just north 
of Frome, in Somersetshire, about 1390, and educated at 
Winchester and New College, and was therefore resident in 
the university during the memorable controversy with 
Archbishop Arundel, in 1411. He then transferred him- 
self to the service of Duke Humphrey of Gloucester, and 
received several church preferments. In 1432 he was sent 
to France to negotiate a truce, and in 1439 accompanied 
Cardinal Beaufort in the embassy to Calais, his journal of 
which has been published by Sir H. Nicolas, in the fifth 
volume of Zhe Proceedings of the Privy Council. He had 
been just previously named secretary to the king, and on 
his return was “appointed his reader nearly every day.” A 
letter to Abbot Whethamstede, of St. Albans, illustrates the 
ingenious ways used to evade the Mortmain Act. The 
abbot first suffered the lands to be seized by the king’s 
escheator, and then begged them as a donation from the 
crown, through his friend, Duke Humphrey. The corre- 
spondence with the Curia Romana well illustrates the 
“omnia Romae cum pretio,” which was as true of the eccle- 
siastical as of the civil capital of Europe. The pope’s 
secretary, Biondo of Forli, sends Bekynton, as a small 
return, his “ Decads” of History, of which Mr. Williams 
prints part of the fourth book, hitherto almost unknown, 
relating to the state of Italy in 1441 ; but also giving a very 
interesting account of a papal mission to Abyssinia, of the 
church in that country, and of its submission to the see of 
Rome—the Abyssinian part being what our editor has 
extracted for us. The ambassadors said that their rivers 
flowed “in lacum tantae magnitudinis ut mare videatur et 
vulgo appelletur, aut in Nilum, cujus originem apud se 
notissimam esse contenderunt, exonerari.” Another passage 
says, “‘Simbolum Graeco more absque ‘ Filioque’ singulis 
horis dicunt.” In 1442 Bekynton was sent to Bordeaux to 
negotiate Henry’s marriage with a daughter of the Count of 





Armagnac ; and it is the diary kept by one of Bekynton’s 
suite which Nicolas published in 1828, It gives a vivid 
picture of the manners of the time, and it is important for 
its bearing on the history of the English domination in the 
Duchy of Aquitaine, as it trembled to its fall. The am- 
bassadors rode from Windsor by Abingdon, Devizes, Wells, 
Glastonbury, Taunton, and Tiverton to Exeter: the diary 
is very business-like — “ad coenam cum J. Whaddam, 
vicomite comitatus Devoniensis. Post coenam magister 
Roos equitavit versus Powderham, et pernoctavit cum 
domino Philippo Curteney milite.” They sailed from Ply- 
mouth, and harpooned a shark during a calm. On their 
return they landed at Falmouth, the mission having wholly 
failed. The frost, which blocked up the Garonne with ice, 
also congealed the colours of the artist Hans, whom Henry 
had charged to take faithful portraits of the three young 
ladies ; and Hans, apparently, only completed one picture. 
Soon after this, Bekynton was made Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, after having just before accompanied William Wayn- 
flete, then Provost of Eton, to Cambridge, with the first 
detachment of king’s scholars. (as our editor is careful to 
note). There are other very interesting notices about the 
universities ; and we may specially notice the letter of 
the university of Paris against the new university which 
the English had set up at Caen, under Michael de Tregury, 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. Nor are indications wanting of coming 
change. A letter to the general of the order of the Car- 
melites sets forth such irregularities and abuses in the 
monastic system as appeared to thoughtful minds to fore- 
bode its utter ruin and subversion, ‘There are also constant 
complaints of the way in which the pope gave English 
benefices to foreigners neither residing nor able to reside, 
ignorant of the language, not knowing their people nor 
known of them. At the Benedictine abbey, also, of St. 
Séver, in Aquitaine, the prior and a few monks had procured 
from the pope the appointment of a boy of sixteen—other- 
wise canonically disqualified (being the illegitimate son of 
a count)—as their abbot, and had forged letters from the 
citizens, thanking the pope for his admirable appointment. 
Such flagrant abuses of irresponsible power, gradually usurped 
by successive popes, had always been impatiently borne by 
the English people; and there are indications in these 
volumes that a spirit of resistance was beginning to manifest 
itself, both in clergy and laity, which culminated a century 
later in the assertion of the regal, as against the papal, 
supremacy. One memorable example was given at this 
very time, in the treatment of Archbishop Chicheley by the 
imperious Martin V.; who further imposed an entire tenth, 
to be levied in England, for the Bohemian war. The popes 
as little understood the temperament of the national cha- 
racter as they did the nature of the English constitutional 
government. We have also some illustrations of the pro- 
ceedings of the Councils of Constance and Basle. The 
anxiety. manifested by the King of England, in common 
with the Emperor Sigismund and the princes of France, to 
prevent a collision between Eugenius IV. and the Council 
of Basle, and to inculcate on both sides moderation and 
forbearance, was, as might be expected, quite thrown away. 
As to the attempt at reconciliation between the Eastern and 
Western’ churches, it is evident that the mutual suspicions 
and jealousies of the pope and the council sorely perplexed 
the Greek envoys. On the whole, these volumes give a good 
picture of England as it was, before the outbreak of the 
Wars of the Roses; and we cannot but speak highly of 
the way in which they are edited. If there is a fault to 
find, it is that some of Bekynton’s letters, illustrative of his 
embassies, already printed by the Camden Society, have not 
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been added, since they form an almost indispensable part 
of the series, and would have taken up very little room. 
We trust that these volumes may be followed by other 
series of letters and documents, which are at least as neces- 
sary as chronicles for our history. Not that all the chronicles 
are as yet reprinted according to the original plan. Henry 
of Huntingdon, and Rudborne, the Winchester historian, 
are as yet untouched ; and there is even a Latin translation 
of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle at Lambeth as yet unprinted. 
The Germans are making every effort to complete their series 
both of chronicles and of documents ; but the. publication 
of our series of charters, so well begun by Sir T. D. Hardy, 
has unhappily been long suspended. There are yet a 
number of the smaller Annales Monastici, not included in 
Mr. Luard’s edition, which await an editor to trace out their 
sources and give them a good index. It seems ungracious, 
when so much is well done, to ask for more ; we can only 
plead that good editions are apt to make us discontented 
with those that are old and defective. Mr. Williams’ preface, 
of part of which we have given an abstract above, is especi- 
ally good and readable. ‘The similar preface to Mr. Luard’s 
work is yet to come. C. W. Boase, 





The Opposition of the Estates of Bohemia to King Ferdinand I. 
in the Year 1547. By Professor Karl Tieftrunk. [Karla 7Jie/- 
trunka odpor stavuv caeskych proti Ferdinandovi I. L. 1547.] 
Prague: Franz Rzivnacz. 


THE Bohemian Museum has just published a most interest- 
ing. and elaborate work in the Bohemian language, on a 
little known but very important historical epoch. It details 
the share of Bohemia in the first unsuccessful attempt at 
resistance after the time of Luther on the part of those who 
were not Catholics against the papal and imperial supre- 
macy in the lands of the German empire. Had it met with 
greater success, the bloody history of the Thirty Years’ War 
would in all probability never have been written. 

Professor Tieftrunk has availed himself of contemporary 
sources of unquestionable authority, especially the manuscript 
Diary of Sixtus of Ottersdorf, then chancellor of the Old 
Town of Prague, who took a prominent part on the side of 
the estates, which is in the Bohemian Museum ; and the Acéa, 
compiled and printed upon the suppression of all resistance 
by the orders of Ferdinand himself, after careful search had 
collected for destruction all documents, letters, &c. that 
might testify against his proceedings. Good use has also 
been made of the archives of Bohemia, of the records in 
the “ Landtafel,” of the treasures of the Bohemian Museum, 
and the archives of the city of Prague. 

Professor Tieftrunk commences his work by an intro- 
ductory essay upon the new and important elements in 
Bohemian society, which had arisen since the suppression 
of the democratic Hussites or Taborites. These were (1) 
the Jednota Bratrské, or Unitas fratrum Bohemorum, from 
which descends the present exemplary community of the 
“Moravian” Church; (2) the Burgher Estate, which in 
intellectual and political development had risen far above 
the two orders of nobility, the Pani, or Lords, and the 
Rytirsi, or Knights. He also describes the low condition 
into which the parliaments of the three estates had fallen, 
and the chicanery by which the king circumvented all efforts 
to maintain the liberties of the realm and the estates, at the 
gradual destruction of which he was steadily and consistently 
— with the characteristic unscrupulousness of a Haps- 

urg. 

The first book contains an account of the commencement 
of the contest between Ferdinand and the estates in 1546, 
when the Protestant princes, John Frederic, Elector of 





Saxony, and Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, were put into the 
ban of the empire by the emperor, Charles V., whose un- 
doubted aim was the establishment of his own and the papal 
supremacy in the most absolute form. Reciprocal cove- 
nants of inheritance had long existed between Saxony and 
Bohemia, and Ferdinand induced the upper and lower 
orders of nobility, against the will of the burgher estate, to 
consent to their renewal with Maurice of Saxony, the ally of 
Ferdinand’s brother, the emperor, to the exclusion of the 
Protestant elector. He then proclaimed war against the 
elector in execution of the ban, summoned the country to his 
aid and invaded Saxony ; but was unable to effect much, as 
the militia of the estates was not bound to follow his banner 
beyond the frontiers. 

The second book relates Ferdinand’s preparations for a 
new campaign against Frederic of Saxony in 1547, and the 
commencement of opposition to his policy, which both the 
Utraquists and the Brethren saw to be aimed at the eventual 
destruction of their liberties and religion. 

In the third book we find a detailed account of the resist- 
ance made by the estates to the royal policy, the citizens of 
Prague and afterwards the greater part of the estates enter- 
ing into a “ Friendly Agreement” to defend the liberties and 
constitution of the country, with all due respect to the per- 
son of tie king. The estates also negotiated with the 
elector, but declined to render him any active assistance, 
though they raised an army themselves, elected a general, 
and forbad any Bohemian to cross the frontier in aid of the 
king against the elector, with whom they considered them- 
selves to be at peace. 

The fourth book relates various abortive negotiations, 
which vainly attempted io put an end to the differences be- 
tween the king and the estates ; and also the junction of the 
forces of Ferdinand with those of his brother, the emperor, 
at Eger, and the vacillating conduct of the estates at the 
crisis. : 

In the fifth book we find the results of the disastrous 
battle of Miihlberg, in which the elector was defeated and 
taken prisoner, and the commencement of the successful 
endeavours of the king to detach the greater portion of the 
two orders of the nobility from the burgher estate. 

The sixth book relates the punishment of the estates, 
especially of the “ royal” cities, above all, that of the Old 
and New Towns of Prague, the whole of whose landed pro- 
perty, rights of toll and dues, was confiscated, their leading 
men, Sixtus of Ottersdorf included, imprisoned and tor- 
tured, and the communities obliged to surrender to the king 
at discretion. All the other towns and such nobles as the 
king thought fit to summon, and who did not seek safety in 
flight, were compelled to deliver themselves up to him in a 
similar manner. Torture and cruelty were freely used, in 
order to obtain evidence for the suspicion of the king, that 
the intention of the estates had been to dethrone him and 
place the crown on the head of the Elector of Saxony. No 
such intention had existed, and no evidence was obtained. 
The confiscations, the details of which are given, were 
enormous. 

The seventh book details the political, legal, and religious 
changes introduced by Ferdinand I. into Bohemia after the 
above events. It commences with an account of the 
“ Bloody Parliament,” so called from being opened by the 
execution of four leading men, two belonging to the lower 
order of nobility and two to the burgher estate. After this 
the parliament naturally assented to every demand of the 
crown, and, in fact, to the conversion of Bohemia from a 
limited monarchy into almost a despotism, the independence 
of the cities being entirely destroyed, and their authorities 
placed under the surveiflance of royal officers, while but a 
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shadow of their former power was left to the estates. In 
the country the especial wrath of the king fell upon the 
Unitas fratrum, large numbers of whom were compelled to 
quit Bohemia, so that henceforth Moravia, which had not 
shared in the resistance of the estates to the crown, became 
their chief seat, and produced not only their most celebrated 
men, ¢g. J. A. Comnenius, but also the Kralitz Bible. 
John Augusta, who was considered the head of the Unitas, 
was taken in 1548 by an act of the basest treachery, tor- 
tured, and imprisoned for sixteen years. 

The “ Friendly Agreement” of the estates is printed as an 
appendix to the work. 

It is difficult to refuse admiration to the consummate craft 
and consistency with which Ferdinand proceeded towards 
the realisation of his projects, never taking an over-hasty 
step, nor shrinking from: making or breaking a promise, as 
circumstances might require. On the other hand, the in- 
decision and weakness of the estates in general, with perhaps 
the exception of the citizens of Prague, is very noticeable, 
as compared with the vigour and steadfastness displayed by 
the Hussite Bohemians, when under Ziska and his succes- 
sors they bade defiance to the whole power of Rome and 
the empire, aided by every device that religious bigotry 
could bring to bear. 

Professor Tieftrunk has done good service both to his 
country and to history by this opportune and excellent work, 
the style of which is both clear and elegant, and which 
deserves to appear in a translated form in a language more 
accessible to the general run of historical students than the 
Bohemian. A. H. WRaTISLAW. 
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Philology. 


Markham’s Translation of Ollanta.  Ollanta, an antient Ynca 
drama, translated from the original Quichua, by Clements R. 
Markham, C.B., Corresponding Member of the University of Chile. 
Triibner and Co., 1871. 

Havinc already had occasion to review in the Academy* 

a Spanish translation of O//anta, published three years ago 





* See the Academy for January 1870 (vol. i. p. 89). 





by M. Barranca, of Lima, I may refer the reader to my 
former paper for a short sketch of the drama, and for two 
or three of the most interesting passages in it. Thus I shall 
have more space to discuss the questions relating to the 
origin and genuineness of the play. 

As Mr. Markham justly remarks— 


‘¢ The all-important question is whether the drama was handed down 
from the time of the Yncas, and merely committed to writing by 
Dr. Valdez, who divided it into scenes, and inserted the stage directions ; 
or, whether Dr. Valdez was the actual author, and composed the work 
himself in a classical, and, in his day, almost archaic language.” * 


In the above-mentioned review I had tried to prove 


“* that Ol/anta is not a production of early times, but was written long 
since the completion of the conquest, by a man who did not possess any 
means of information beyond what we do now.” 


In the preface of his edition, Mr. Markham affirms that 
Ollanta 


**is an ancient Ynca drama, handed down orally in order to be per- 
formed before the native chiefs, until 1780, and then committed to 
writing from the mouth of Indians by Dr. Valdez, the friend and sym- 
pathiser of the last of the Yncas. The old priest merely made the divi- 
sions into scenes, which suggest themselves ; and introduced the stage 
directions in accordance with what he had himself seen when the play 
was acted by the Indians.” ¢ 


Mr. Markham’s reasons for so thinking can be summed 
up as follows : 


1. His own collation of a copy taken from the original 
manuscript of Dr. Valdez gives classical Quichua in every 
single instance where a corrupt or Hispanicised word or 
phrase occurs in the von Tschudi version. 

‘* This proves that all the corrupt forms in the von Tschudi version 
arise from the carelessness of a eopyist, and that they have no existence 
in the original documents.” $ : 

2. ** Moreover, the drama contains many words and grammatical 


forms, some of which I have indicated in the notes, that are archaic 
and long since disused.” 


3. ‘* The only object of a Spanish priest”—for such was the condi- 
tion of Dr. Valdez—‘‘ in composing such a work would be to inculcate 
Catholic doctrine ; and not to preserve the memory of ancient pagan 
rites in absolute purity.” § 

1. Mr. Markham’s copy was taken by Don Justo Pastor 
Justiniani, descendant of the Incas, from the original manu- 
script of Dr. Valdez, and given to Mr. Markham himself by 
Don Pablo Justiniani, Don Justo’s son, and now curate of 
Laris. Thus, the text of the present edition is older and 
purer than that already published by Tschudi, and gives 
many corrections and additions, several of which are of con- 
siderable length. When Ollanta, pardoned by Jaca Kapak- 
Yupanki, thanks him for his generosity, Mr. Markham adds 
to the three lines of Tschudi’s version— 

** O Inka! this is too much 
For a man who is nothing. 
Mayst thou live a thousand years !” 


the following tirade : 


**T am as thou makest me, 
Thou dost give me succour : 
Crippled, thou makest me stand ; 
Fallen, thou raisest me up ; 
Poor, thou enrichest me ; 
Blind, thou givest me sight ; 
Dead, thou restorest life ;— 
Thou indeed teachest me to forget.” || 


When Ima-Sumak tries to force her way to the Inka, in 
Tschudi’s edition she says but four lines :— 


** What dost thou love most ? 
Leave me to the father ! 
Do not prevent me ! 
Lo! there is some one dying !” 





* Markham, OJ/anza, p. 8. t Jd. pp. 10, 11. 


|| 7d. pp. 106, 107. 


t Id. p. 8. § Zd. p. 10. 
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while Mr. Markham’s text runs as follows : 
‘* Why should it be a day of joy? 

What dost thou love most ? 

Leave me to the father, 

Let me speak to the Inca ! 

Do not prevent me! 

Let me pass the door ! 

Lo! there is some one dying ! 

Lo! there is sickness, even to death !”’* 
However, the greater part of the variants are only correct 
readings of dubious passages,- which enable us to restore 
almost all the corrupt lines in Tschudi’s version. 

In one place, at least, it seems to me that the text, as 
given by Mr. Markham, proves the presence of an unmis- 
takable Spanish word in the original manuscript of Dr. 
Valdez. The passage to which I allude is to be found at 
the end of the first scene.t Ollanta, after a long conversa- 
tion with the high-priest of the sun, Huillka-Umu, calls his 
attendant : 

** Piqui-Chaqui, where art thou? 
Piqui-CHAQUI. 
I have slept like a stone, 
And have dreamt bad dreams. 
OLLANTA, 
What ?” 
Now Piqui-Chaqui has dreamt of an animal tied up; but in 
the three editions of the drama the names of the animal do 
not agree : in Tschudi’s edition it is an ass (asmufa), in Bar- 
ranca’s, a llama (//amata), in Markham’s, a fox (atocfa). To 
this confession Ollanta replies : 
** Certainly thou art the animal.” 


Piqui-Chaqui, who is the clown in the play, seeing that his 
lord is angry, tries to pacify him with a joke. In Tschudi’s 
edition, which makes him dream of an ass, he identifies 
himself with the said donkey : 


‘* Therefore my cars grow longer.” 


In Barranca’s edition he becomes the Ilama :} 
‘* Wherefore my zeck grows longer.” 


In Markham’s edition he says : 


** Therefore my zose scents better ; 
Therefore my ears grow longer.” 
Of the two lines, the first only is applicable to a fox ; the 
second can be understood of no animal except an ass. 
Had afocta been the true meaning of Valdez, the line— 


** Therefore my ears grow longer,” 


could not have been found in his manuscript ; for Valdez, 
in characterizing the fox, would not have given him the long 
ears which appertain to the donkey. «Since it is found in 
the original manuscript, it is necessary to admit that the 
long-eared asnuta was named in the same manuscript. From 
this I conclude, first, that asmuta was the real reading, and 
that the first copyist of the work, Don Pablo Justiniani, or 
some other, meeting with a Spanish name of a Spanish 
animal in what he considered to be a pure Incasic drama, 
took it for a blunder, and substituted for it the Quichua 
atocta, a fox, with the joke corresponding to this change— 


‘* Therefore my nose scents better ;” 


or, again, that Valdez himself wrote two readings of the 
same passage, the one running thus : 
PiquiI-CHAQUI. 
Huc asnuta huatasccata. 
Of an ass __ tied up. 
OLLANTA, 
Ccanpunim chaycca ccarcanqui. 
Certainly it thou art. 





* Markham, Ol/anta, p. 110. + Id. p. 33- 
t Barranca, Ollanta (Lima, 1868), p. 8. 





Piqui-CHAQuI. 
Chaycha huifiancay rincripas. 
Therefore my ears grow longer. 


And the other : 


Piqui-CHaQul. 
Huc atoccta huatasccata. 
Of a/fox tied up. 
OLLANTA. 
Ccanpunim chaycca ccarcanqui. 
Certainly it thou art. 
PIQuI-CHAQUI. 
Chaycha chuiiuyan senccaypas. 
Therefore my nose scents better. 
Barranca’s edition, if exact, gives a third version; but 
then Barranca had not the opportunity of knowing Mr. 
Markham’s manuscript. The two versions were probably 
condensed into one by the copyist. 

2. In the notes, Mr. Markham indicates but two archaic 

forms which frequently occur in the drama; one in fhe 
genitive-ending ¢ or cc (&) in place of f or fa; the other, 
the ending chis, chiz, instead of chik. In reference to the 
genitive-ending ‘in ¢, cc, I must observe that some Quichua 
scholars consider it as more modern than the /, fa ending. 
Mossi, who remarks the fact, tries to explain it by say- 
ing that “the f of the genitive began to be pronounced 
like Af, then became 7, which, as we have said, is written 
with ¢ at the end of the words. This is the reason why 
the became ¢: therefore in the common style of pro- 
nunciation they no longer write the genitive with a J, 
but with a ¢c when the word ends with a vowel.”* Mossi’s 
explanation is, I think, inadmissible; but from what he 
says, we must admit that iz the common style of pronuncia- 
tion the genitive-ending in ¢c is now used, and not obsolete. 
As for the form chis, I have heard it pronounced chiz, with 
the z instead of the s, by the wandering co//as, who, with their 
medicine-bags, penetrate as far as Buenos Ayres and Monte- 
video. The change of ¢ into z at the end of the Yat is 
a dialectic peculiarity which is not confined to chis: 
some parts of the Tucuman all the words ending in ¢, z 
are pronounced as if they ended with z, s: chau misa rurac 
padre becomes chau misa ruraz padre, “ the priest who has 
said half the mass ;” angel chac Diosta munac is spelt angel 
chaz Diosta munaz, “he who loves God as much as an 
angel.” . 
3. In my review of Barranca’s Olianta 1 tried to show 
that “the social state depicted in O//anta is not a heathen 
one: it is, in fact, a sort of conventional state, the outlines 
of which have been drawn by a writer who picked his science 
out of books, and did not possess more original documents 
than we possess at the present day.” I must confess that, 
even after reading Mr. Markham’s paper and translation, 
I have not altered my opinion, and therefore beg permission 
to refer the reader to my former paper for the exposition 
and development of my argument. As to Mr. Markham’s 
objection, “‘ that the only object of a Spanish priest in com- 
posing such a work would have been to inculcate Catholic 
doctrine, and not to preserve the memory of ancient pagan 
times,” besides being a Spanish priest, Dr. Valdez was “ the 
friend and adherent of the last of the Yncas.” He might 
quite well have written a political play like O//anfa, with the 
object of placing before the eyes of the Indians a view of 
the former grandeur of their country, and exalting the power 
and generosity of the Incas, as other priests have written 
religious ones, like Usca-Paucar, to propagate the Catholic 
faith amongst the Quichua tribes. 

Thus much for the controverted question of the yains- 





* Mossi, Gramdtica de la Lengua general del Peri, llamada comunemente 
Quichua (Sucre, 1857), pp. 7, 8. 
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ness of Ol/lanta. As to Mr. Markham’s edition, I cannot 
but highly commend the accuracy he has everywhere dis- 
played in achieving a very difficult task. “ The Quichua 
and the English are given in parallel columns. The different 
readings in the von Tschudi version, of which there are 
many, are given in italics, and the passages in my version, 
which are omitted by von Tschudi and Barranca, are also 
indicated,” being included between brackets. In fact, it is 
the best and certainly the most critical work which has been 
published on the Quichua language and literature since the 
days of the old Jesuit grammarians. G. MAsPERO. 





The Liflade of St. Juliana. By the Rev. O. Cockayne and E. Brock. 
Triibner and Co. 


THE present publication of the Early English Text Society 
gives two texts in full on opposite pages, one from a British 
Museum MS. (Royal 17, A. xxvii), the other from the 
Bodleian MS. 34, the former edited by Mr. Brock, the latter 
by Mr. Cockayne, each editor giving a translation of his 
text at the foot of the page. A later rhymed version from 
the Ashmole MS. 43 is given as an appendix; but the 
chief value of the book lies in the two earlier texts, which 
seem to be contemporary, although R. is full of omis- 
sions,. and is altogether inferior to the Bodleian MS. In 
language and style the work bears the closest resemblance 
to the Ancren Riwle, Hali Meidenhad, and the lives of St. 
Margaret and St. Catherine, all of which Mr. Cockayne 
considers to have been written by Richard le Poor, bishop 
of Salisbury from 1217 to 1237. 

As might be expected from the similarity of subject the 
Juliana has nearly the same vocabulary as the last named 
works. Still, it has several hitherto unrecorded words, An 
interesting example is the adjective eS/uke (p. 71)—“me 
leadde hire ant leac fors, ant heo wes etéluke ”"—apparently 
an adjective formed on the analogy of the Old English 
eabfynde, &c. from /ucan in its peculiar Middle English 
sense of “pull.” The word is correctly rendered by Mr. 
Brock, ‘easy to lug,” but Mr. Cockayne has “ she was easily 
(led),” seemingly taking ¢8/uke as an adverb equivalent to 
the Old English ea%e/ice, which would, however, appear as 
eteluke, not es/uke. The translations are on the whole very 
accurate, but some of the renderings require criticism. 
“ Unwuré hit is me” (p. 15) is translated by both editors, 
“unworthy it is of me,” but it seems preferable to take 
unwurs in the well-authenticated sense of ‘ contemptible.” 
Mr. Cockayne’s translation of “ pes were . . . pat tu 
hauest . . . se ford pi luue ileuet” (same page), as “to 
whom thou hast so far thy love committed,” gives fors a 
very questionable interpretation: it seems safer to take 
it as meaning “henceforth,” of which there are numerous 
examples in the older poetry. Mr. Cockayne translates 
“unwreste unwhihtes” by “cunning evil ones (p. 39), but 
there is no reason for departing from the usual meaning 
of the word, which is simply “ worthless,” “ wicked.” In 
the first line of p. 43, he translates “ belzeebub pe balde 
purs of helle” by “ B. the bold Jortent of hell,” although 
it is not easy to see why he was not satisfied with “ giant,” 
which is Mr. Brock’s rendering. In “settest for his sake 
all pat pe i worlt is” (p. 61), the rendering “ settest,” of both 
editors, is over-literal: the verb is constantly used in the 
Old English poetry in the sense of “create”—one of the 
examples given by Grein is, “of lame ic pe leoto gesette,” 
where the literal translation would be quite unmeaning. 

In many parts of his version Mr. Cockayne has fallen into 
the common error of confounding translation with mere trans- 
literation. Thus, “pen muchele witti witege ysaie” (p. 39) 
appears in his version in the shape of “the great witty pro- 





phet Isaiah,” although “witti” means simply “wise,” and 
conveys not the slightest idea of “wit.” In the same way 
he translates “euch heafdes bikeoruen” (p. 67) by “ carve 
off the head of every one” ; “as beliales budel bet” (p. 59) 
by “as belials dead/e bad ;” and “seli meiden” (p. 47) by 
“ seely maiden.” This style of translation not only makes 
the old language ridiculous, but also exercises an injurious 
influence on English scholarship, by deadening the modern 
reader's: perception of the changes (often very delicate) of 
meaning which many old words preserved in the present 
English have undergone. Henry SWEET. 





The Harrowing of Hell. 


[Neue Bearbeitung des altenglischen Schau- 
spiels. 


Von Dr. Eduard Mall.] Berlin: Th. Grimm, 1871. 


ONE of the most: striking characteristics of our time as 
compared with the past centuries is the change in the mode 
of studying literary monuments. Whilst an often rather 
narrow aesthetical horizon limited the researches of our fore- 
fathers to the classical periods of some few literatures, and 
whilst they either accepted as genuine the documents of 
these literatures transmitted to us in an often very dis- 
figured shape or continued the process of wilful or uncon- 
scious alteration begun by the long series of their prede- 
cessors, Our own generation has brought into prominence 
two new principles intrinsically linked together. The his- 
torical and critical methods of dealing with materials domi- 
nate at this moment in every branch of science, and have 
had the further effect of vastly increasing the number of 
the students of literature, by bringing to light not only a 
great number of almost unknown literatures, but also an 
immense quantity of highly important documents belonging 
to those already cultivated, and creating a totally new 
method for the re-establishment of the original form of literary 
productions. The activity of modern philologists is now 
mainly directed to two main questions: to the origin and 
successive development of the various branches of literature, - 
and to the determination of true shape and form of the 
texts which have been preserved to us. ; 

In both of these respects Mr. Mall’s brochure on the oldest 
English “Mystery” is of great interest, and deserves our 
best thanks, though we differ from him in more than one 
essential point. Mr. Mall gives us a new edition of the 
Harrowing of Hell, printed twice already by Collier and 
J. O. Halliwell from a London MS., and once from the 
Auchinleck MS, by Laing and others. 

The literary value of the Harrowing of Hell is clearly 
determinéd by the leading place it occupies amongst similar 
productions. ~ It would be vain to ascribe to it great value 
from a purely aesthetical point of view. There is no origin- 
ality of conception, the subject being taken from religious 
traditions, and having been treated poetically in England 
since the Anglo-Saxon period. We even possess a poem in 
this latter language in the latter part of Caedmon’s para- 
phrase. Neither is there any artistic refinement, exquisite 
language, or elaborate characterization of the dramatis 
personae, The greatest merit of the poem ‘is its entire sim- 
plicity. Dr. Mall with justice rejects the opinion of Mr. Th. 
Wright, who considers the Harrowing of Hell a mere dia- 
logue ; but he does not sufficiently appreciate the fact that 
the introduction to the poem preserved in one MS. (and 
that which Mr. Mall considers the best) calls our poem 
especially a s¢rif. This would seem to indicate that we have 
to seek the origin of the drama, at least in England, in the 
large field of literature known by the names of “ strif,” “ dis- 
pute,” “debat,” &c. For the Harrowing of Hell introduces 
Christ and Satan maintaining the justice of their respective 
causes, and has a distinct action as well as dramatis personae: 
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standing thus midway between the mere dialogue and the 
drama. If this view be correct—and it might be borne out 
by many English and foreign analogies—a new train would 
be given to the investigation of the origin of the drama 
which might be well worth pursuing. 

Mr. Mall based his text on the two MSS. already published 
and a third preserved at Oxford, and supplies a complete 
apparatus criticus in the notes. The method adopted by him 
he has explained in an introduction at once sound and inte- 
resting. It is the first time, so far as I know, that the cri- 
tical method, adopted in editing Greek, Latin, German, and 
Romance books, has been seriously applied to an English 
text. It is with no desire to depreciate the merit of the editor 
if I permit myself to differ from him in the way he has put his 
method in practice. I have already mentioned that the poem 
has been preserved in three MSS. Mr. Mall maintains that 
the Oxford copy (O) and the Auchinleck MS. (E) are derived 
from a common source, inferior to that from which the 
London copy (L) is drawn. He consequently takes L for 
the basis of his text, and rejects not only all readings pre- 
served only either by O or by E, but also several readings 
common to both. An examination, however, of these latter 
has not persuaded me of their inferiority to those of L, con- 
sequently I do not accept the common origin of O and E. 
But further, after accurately examining the readings common 
to L and E,I have been convinced of the inferiority of 
several of them to the reading preserved by O; and this 
leads me to hold that L and E are copies of one common 
source differing from that of O ; and that wherever O cor- 
responds with either L or E, its reading is to be adopted. 
Without entering into a more detailed discussion, I would 
only add that with my view of the relation of the MSS. 
I regard it as a great advantage that the critical text should 
preserve far more faithfully the shape of the text as trans- 
mitted to us. Criticism ought to be always as conservative 
as possible. The reasons brought forward by Mr. Mall 
against the readings of O and E are, in my opinion, of no 
great importance, and are inapplicable to a literary pro- 
duction so far removed from artificial refinement. To give 


a single instance, vers. 139, 140. Mr. Mall adopts the reading 
of L :— 

I haue herd wordes stronge 

Ne dar I her no lengore stonde. 
O reads :— 

Ich haue 7 herd wordes harde 

Ne am ich namore zatewarde, 


I herd wordes stronge 
Ne dar the dwellen er nout longe. 


E.omits the two latter verses, and preserves only the two 
former, which are, on the contrary, wanting in L. Mr. Mall 
maintains rightly that the omission of the two latter verses are 
due to the scribe of E, considering the repetition of the same 
thought in two consecutive phrases as superfluous ; but I do 
not see why the scribe of L may not have omitted the first 
two lines on similar grounds, the more so inasmuch as L offers 
several such omissions, as, ¢ g., after vers. 78, 149. The 
original contained, I believe, all the four lines as they are pre- 
served by O. Prolix repetitions of this kind exist in all pro- 
ductions of the same’ period, and it is scarcely fair to apply a 
modern aesthetical standard to poems of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. However this may be, Mr. Mall’s edition, offering, as 
it does, all the various readings of the MSS., enables every 
reader to select those which he may prefer. In establishing 
his critical text, Mr. Mall has also paid a -ninute attention 
to the linguistic aspect of the question, by making an accu- 
rate study of the rhymes. He establishes that the poem was 
written in the Midland part of England, that only E, the 
youngest of the MSS., has preserved this dialect with tolerable 





accuracy, the other two offering all the characteristics of 
southern dialects. The difficult metrical question Mr. Mall 
has not touched, and though investigations into the metrical 
laws of a poem are always a great help for establishing the 
true text, it is hardly well to begin with so small a poem 
the almost uncultivated study of Early English metric. Sub- 
joined to the text are some valuable critical and philological 
notes, and an excursus on the literary value of the poem. 
EDMUND STENGEL. 





Traité de Berakhoth du Talmud de Jérusalem et du Talmud de 
Babylone, traduit pour la premiére fois en francais par Moise 
Schwab. Paris: Imprimerie nationale. 

M. ScHwas, a name hitherto unknown in the field of Semitic 

or even of Hebrew literature, here presents us with an at- 

tempt at a French translation of the Talmuds of Berakhoth. 

He is certainly not without predecessors. A German trans- 

lation of both Talmuds of Berakhoth was published by 

Dr. Rabe in 1777; another of the Babylonian Talmud 

of Berakhoth, with copious notes, by Dr. Pinner in 1842. 

Anyone who has read a few pages of these translations, or 

of those of Ugolini, will agree with us that the permanent 

value of their contents is not greater than that of the 

Brahmanas, and may be led to question whether it is 

worth while to translate. the Talmud at all. In our opinion 

the Talmud ought rather to be excerpted on the plan of 
an encyclopaedia ; a beginning has already been made by 
special works on its history, geography, zoology, medicine, 

&c. But if a translation be required, we must certainly 

stay our hands until M. Rabbinowitz has finished his 

collation of the Munich MS., and until the Vatican MS. 
has been thoroughly examined. A critical edition of the 

Arukh, the Kamus of the Talmud student, and the pub- 

lication of R. Tanhum’s dictionary of the Mishnah, still 

buried in the Bodleian, are also much to be desired. With 
these aids a body of really critical Talmudical scholars 
might perhaps undertake to translate the chaotic work 
known under the name of Talmud. Neither M. Schwab 
nor his collaborators (philologists, as he says, who are too 
modest to give their names) have any of the requisite quali- 
fications. It is even more astonishing that the very scanty 
notes which are appended contain no reference to M. Rab- 
binowitz’s Variae Lectiones on the Babylonian Talmud on 

Berakhoth, nor to Dr. Frankel’s remarkable work on the 

history of the Talmud of Jerusalem. It is true that 

M. Schwab in his preface expresses regret that he had 

not met with the work in time. This is difficult to ‘re- 

concile with the fact that the present writer’s review of 

Dr. Frankel’s book in the Academy (vol. i. pp. 191, 192) 

was rendered into French by M. Schwab in 1870. 

The work under notice has already been condemned by 
the two leading Talmudists of France, M. J. Derenbourg, 
“membre de l'Institut,” in the Revue critique, and by M. 
Trenel, Director of the Rabbinical School in Paris, in the 
Univers israélite; and we have not the slightest doubt that 
Dr. Geiger and Prof. Gratz will do the same, if they think it 
worth while, in their own periodicals. The verdict of these 
scholars is final, and the following remarks are merely adde’ 
for the satisfaction of the readers of the Academy. 

A pretentious but superficial and inaccurate preface opens 
the work. Its chief authorities are—not Zunz, Frankel, 
Munk, Krochmal, Rapoport, Luzzatto, Fiirst, Geiger, Gratz, 
&c.—but three popular review articles. The bibliographical 
notes are devoid of references, and are most untrustworthy ; 
thus the Basel edition of 1578 is mentioned (p. xlix) as the 
third, while it is really the sixth. Among translations, M. 
Schwab omits that of Rabe, which, though not famous, is 
certainly better than his own, and might have saved him 
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from numerous errors. “En dehors de la Mishnah,” he 
says, “ part minime et trés-facile” (?), “on n’a traduit en latin 
que quelques traités fort courts de jurisprudence, et le doc- 
teur Pinner a fait une traduction allemande (qui laisse beau- 
coup & désirer) du premier volume de la série du ‘Thalmud 
de Babylone.” The truth is, there is a Latin translation by 
Ugolini of not less than sixteen treatises of the Talmud of 
Jerusalem (i.e. about half the collection, putting aside the 
Siphré, Siphra, and the Tosiftha), including Z’ra‘im, a partial 
translation of which is announced avec un ceur léger by M. 
Schwab. It is clear that M. Schwab has formed no just 
idea of the difficulty of translating the Jerusalem Talmud, 
extant in a single bad Leyden MS., hybrid in language, and 
perhaps (see Academy, vol. iii. p. 117) a late compilation. 
A commentary on part of Z’ra‘im in the Jerusalem Talmud 
has taken Dr. Frankel twenty-four years, and is not yet 
finished ; what a contrast to M. Schwab! Much as the 
latter finds fault with Dr. Pinner’s work, he has taken it 
for the basis of his own translation, except that he entirely 
neglects the notes, and sometimes misunderstands Dr. 
Pinner’s rather peculiar German. We shall therefore pass 
over this part of M. Schwab’s work, as it is not our present 
object to criticize Dr. Pinner. 

It would be unreasonable to expect us to have tested 
every word of M. Schwab’s version. We have done the 
same as his learned French reviewers, viz. opened the book 
at random and compared the rendering with the original. 
We thus lighted on the end of the 6th and the end of the 
7th chapter, where the Talmud, speaking of thermal springs, 
mentions one in a place called “between the two palm- 
trees” (cf. the names of places compounded with the word 
“oak”). M. Schwab translates (p. 124), “C’est une eau qui 
coule de source entre deux palmiers.” According to the 
‘Talmudic law, a bath for the purpose of purification must 
contain forty Saah (measures), and the question is raised 
whether the forty Saah could be said to be complete, .if there 
were liquid sand at the bottom. M. Schwab renders (p. 126), 
 |.achaux trempée ” (?), “ dit-il, sert 4 boucher” (?) “les fentes 
d'une baignoire.” Here Rabe renders correctly, “ Wie man 
diimnen wasserlichen Leimen mit der Tuke zusammenrechne, 
das Maass von vierzig Saah voll zu machen.” On p. 452 
we read, “‘Celui qui abandonne au ciel le jugement a pro- 
noncer sur le voism.” We should like to know what this 
can be except a literal rendering of Dr. Pinner’s words, 
“Und wer da iiberlisst das Urtheil iiber seinen Nachbar 
dem Himmel”? Geographical words, and the names of the 
doctors of the Talmud, are generally misspelt, as M. Deren- 

- bourg has shown in the Revue critique. 

The most valuable part of M. Schwab’s work is, perhaps, 
the indices, which are unusually difficult to make for a 
chaotic composition like the Talmuds. Ap. NEUBAUER. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF INSCRIPTIONS AT 
FERUSALEM AND AL-SAN’A, 


TO THE EDITOR OF 7HE ACADEMY. 

Str,—With reference to Dr. Socin’s letters in recent numbers of the 
Academy, allow me to make the following statement. 

I saw a few weeks ago a squeeze apparently taken from an inscription 
of twenty-one lines, each character being, if I remember rightly, about 
an inch and a half in length and a quarter of an inch in depth. The 
material was a piece of very coarse brown paper, several feet in length 
and breadth, This squeeze was accompanied by a letter, giving some 
particulars of the discovery of the inscription, &c., and by two or three 
small specimens of the stone on which it was said to be engraved, 
a very hard red porphyry. A copy was also sent at the same time of 
another inscription, partly in Phoenician and partly in Nabathean cha- 
racters, said to be engraved on a pillar. Both are to all appearance 
forgeries. The writer of the letter, which was addressed to a distin- 





guished British nobleman, was—M. Shapira, of Jerusalem. I wish that 
M. Ganneau would communicate to the readers of the Academy what he 
may chance to know of these matters. 

As to Himyaritic inscriptions, many of the tablets that now come to 
us from Aden are forgeries. Such may, I think, be seen, for example, 
in the Museum of the Royal Asiatic Society. The offender in this case 
is a Jewish coppersmith at al-San’a, to whom the well-known traveller; 
M. J. Halévy, very foolishly communicated some of the copies of inscrip- 
tions which he had taken. The mode of procedure, as made known — 
to me by Baron von Maltzan, is very simple. One of Halévy’s longer 
inscriptions is divided by transverse lines into four, and thus furnishes 
four bronze tablets, which are worth at Aden two or three pounds 
apiece. Himyaritic seals and other articles are also coming into the 
market there. 

Let travellers and collectors therefore be very careful, and look with 
suspicion at every antique coming from Palestine or South Arabia. 


Cambridge, ¥uly 9, 1872. Wo. WRIGHT. 





NOTE. 
Herr M. Jordan writes to correct an error which slipped into our re- 
ort of the Philological Congress at Leipzig (Academy, vol. iii. p. 239). 
The author of the paper on Greek reliefs was Dr. Richard Schone, 
professor at Halle, not his brother, Dr. A. Schéne, of Erlangen, to 
whom we had attributed it. 
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Prophets ; rev. by Néldeke.——June 12.—Waddington’s Greek and 
Latin Inscriptions of Syria; rev. by Noéldeke.—Benni’s Tradition of the 
Syriac Church of Antioch ; by H. E. [A defence of the papal supre- 
macy by the archbishop of Mosul ; chiefly valuable from its fragments 
of old Syriac hymns.}——June 26.—Sciaparelli’s Vocabulista in arabico ; 
by H. E. [The vocabulary is accompanied in the MS. by a composition 
in Arabic, which H. E. proposes to consider as a Sura, written in 
imitation of the Koran, to refute the Moslem argument from the 
sublimity of its style.] 

Centralblatt, June 8.—Grill’s critical edition of Venisamhara, and 
Boyd’s translation of Nagananda ; rev. by A. W.——June 15.—7Zhe 
Indian Antiquary, Nos. 1-3; and Notices and Catalogues of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts ; rev. by A. W. 
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logical.)—Miscellaneous notes on the Rabbinical language and anti- 
quities ; by J. Perles.—Karaite bibliography ; by P. F. Frankl—The 
double pronunciation of the Hebrew Resh; by Dr. Gratz. [Extracts 
from a MS. of the Bible at Cairo, and from Saadia’s commentary on 
Sefer Jezira, from which it appears that the soft sound of R in con- 
junction with Z, S, D, T, TH, was not considered euphonious. Gratz 
suggests that Resh and Zain may have been related in sound ; cp. the 
characters for them in Arabic. The Slavonic Z is pronounced like rsh. 
If R were so pronounced in certain cases in Hebrew, it could not well 
be combined with Z.] 
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ERRATUM IN No. 51. 


Page 258 (a), line 2, for ‘‘ Ramiero de P. Caballero Infante y Quaro” read ** Francisco 
de P. Caballero Infante y Zuazo.” 





